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smnmommuns iN who speak with authority on educational prob- 


4 = lems, and the faculties of the great state and other 
5 M a universities of the west have approved and encour- 
z = aged the Junior Colleges. President Harper was its 
ee father, Chicago University its mother, and Presi- 
= 2 dent Jordan was the first to make popular the name 
z 2 of the new institution. With such parentage and 
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baptism it has started on its life career. It was 
introduced into the public school system of Illinois at Joliet 
in 1902, by the addition of two years to the four-year high 
school course. This action followed a conference of J. Stanley 
Brown, the superintendent of the city schools, with President 
Harper and those acknowledged leaders of public school education, 
Soldan of-St. Louis, and Greenwood of Kansas City. The exam- 
ple thus set was followed by cities in neighboring states. The 
state of California, under the leadership of its universities, adopted 
the plan with great enthusiasm. There was felt a real need for 
such an institution. The distances were great to the universities 
and there was a scarcity of small colleges. Its first Junior Col- 
lege was established at Fresno in 1910. In 1915 there were 
twelve, all having added two years to their high school courses. 
In the same year there were eleven high schools in the juris- 
diction of the North Central Association of Schools and Col- 
leges which reported the same addition to their high school 
courses. A notable event in the progress of the movement 
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occurred in 1911, when a number of interested institutions 
requested the University of Missouri to inspect and accredit 
them as junior colleges. A Junior College Accrediting Com- 
mittee composed of the president of the university and mem- 
bers of the faculty, was appointed and was instructed to inspect 
carefully and thoroughly all colleges which applied for credit 
and to confer with their faculties and administrative boards for 
the purpose of formulating rules and regulations governing the 
approval of junior colleges. Many of the so-called colleges in 
Missouri were merely private seminaries and finishing schools 
for girls. They were endangered by the expansion of the public 
high school, and were glad to give collegiate and vocational courses 
in order to hold their place. As a result of the efforts of the 
accrediting committee, nine institutions began a reorganization 
to meet the requirements. The movement in Missouri is important 
and significant, as in California, because of the sympathetic atti- 
tude of the state university. 

That there are several types of Junior Colleges is known to all 
who are familiar with educational affairs in this country. The 
first variant is that found at Chicago University, where the two 
lower years of the four-year college course constitute a unit, the 
completion of which is marked by the granting of the degree of 
Associate in the University. This Junior College is a campus 
institution, has a part in the life of a great centre of learning, 
receives the benefit of all the influences which centre in such a 
place, and shares all the customs and traditions which form a 
part of college life. A second variant is that of institutions 
famous for the effort to marry poverty and high ambition. These 
so-called colleges are somewhat rare in the east, but they are not 
unknown to educators. Lacking endowment and stable financial . 
support they struggle along with inadequate facilities and equip- 
ment, pay very poor salaries to instructors, and offer curricula 
somewhat more than secondary in scope and character. The best 
of them provide one, two, and, in some cases, three years of 
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additional work. They give the time-honored degrees, but may 
reasonably be classed only as Junior Colleges. A third variant 
is that of the Junior College maintained by public funds in con- 
nection with the high schools in public school systems. It con- 
stitutes an extension of the high school in two ways—one, by 
added requirements in the several subjects of instruction, and the 
other by superimposing upon the four-year course the first two 
years of college work. This form of Junior College does not 
grant degrees but modestly contents itself with the effort to educate 
the youth within its portals. 

One form of high school extension is that well illustrated by a 
Junior College in the state of Washington. The upper classes 
of a 1,000-pupil high school being small, the faculty good, and 
the time favorable, it was arranged to permit graduates of the 
school to take an additional year of work. In this “college year” 
was offered: first, new courses, limited to English and Mathe- 
matics, to be taken only by the qualified college student; second, 
upper-class high school courses, to which sufficient work was added 
to make the course rank as a college course. Full credit is given 
to these courses by the state university, but to be eligible to take 
any one of them a student must have satisfied the entrance re- 
quirements in the subject. In this institution the student has the 
opportunity to take the various subjects offered in a cosmopolitan 
high school. The range covers the sciences, foreign languages, 
commercial and vocational subjects. Those post-graduates who 
do not wish university or normal school credits have the privilege 
of prolonging their training for distinctly vocational purposes. 
The practice in this Junior College is somewhat unusual. It may 
be temporary only, subject to change as the.college develops. It 
recalls the suggestion made by the Missouri Junior College Union, 
that the Junior College should consist of the last two years of the 
high school and the first two of the college. 

A second form of Junior College is one with which the writer 
is personally familiar. It was founded without university initia- 
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tive, suggestion, or even encouragement. It rests upon the con- 
viction that the city should give its youth an opportunity to do 
work of distinctly collegiate grade at home. For some years a 
number of the graduates of the high schools had for various 
reasons returned to the several schools of the city to take what was 
called post-graduate work, but what in truth was to repeat sub- 
jects already taken or to take subjects not included in the course 
covered by their diplomas. 

This Junior College was established in September, 1918, with 
fifty pupils in attendance, all of whom were graduates of a four- 
year secondary course. The second term sixty-eight entered, and 
the third sixty-nine. The plan of admission included students of 
three types: first, matriculated students, comprising those who 
could meet or had met the entrance requirements of a senior col- 
lege; second, those who had met entrance requirements with not 
more than two conditions; third, special students, graduates from 
high schools, who desired to pursue college subjects but who did 
not intend to work for a degree in a senior college. It was not 
possible in the conservative east at once to assure students that 
senior colleges or the State Department of Education of New 
Jersey would approve the college, so thirty-six students, because 
of the uncertainty, withdrew to attend other colleges or normal 
schools, and twenty to engage in gainful occupations. Some of 
the latter were unsuccessful in their work, finding after trial, that 
they were not equal to the demands. At this writing there are 
112 enrolled students—77 young men and 35 young women—dis- 
tributed as follows: B. A. course 20, and 4 specials; B. S. course 
18, and 1 special; pre-medical 28, and 1 special; engineering 16; 
pre-journalistic 4, and 1 special; secretarial 15, and 1 special; 
domestic science and domestic art, 2 specials; architecture 1. The 
students carry a minimum program of 16 hours, but should the 
senior institution require 18 or even 21 hours, as some of the 
engineering schools do, the student is permitted to do that amount 
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of work. The student’s work is carefully followed, and should 
it show weakness he is required to drop a subject. 

The program of studies covers the range indicated by the fore- 

_ going enumerated courses. It includes English, the classic and 
modern foreign languages, mathematics, sciences, and social stud- 
ies, philosophical subjects, public speaking, physical training and 
hygiene, and the commercial studies of the secretarial course. All 
the courses are of college grade and are not high school courses 
with supplemental work. Although given in a high school build- 
ing, they correspond in scope and character to the freshman and 
sophomore courses given in colleges of the highest rank throughout 
the country. 

The library facilities are supplemented by the collection of the 
Free Public Library, which is at the disposal of the college. The 
equipment and facilities of the physical and biological labora- 
tories are excellent, and equal, if not superior, to those of many 
small colleges. The lecture rooms and laboratories are used by 
the college classes at hours other than those of high school classes. 
Only occasionally do individual college students do their labora- 
tory work in a period with high school students. 

The life of the college is distinct, although under the same roof 
as the high school. The recitation hours are different, covering 
a range from 8:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. on each school day. The 
assemblies are of college students only. The students have their 
own recitation and study rooms, their own athletic teams, their 
central college organization to which every student must belong 
before he can join any other club. The honor system has been 
introduced and the students govern themselves. The classes: elect 
representatives to an Honor Council which has judiciary as well 
as executive power. 

The faculty is composed of thirteen members, six of whom give 
their time exclusively to the college, while the others have pro- 
grams of high school and college subjects. Four are ranking heads 
of departments in the high school. Twelve have done post-gradu- 
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ate work and hold the Master’s degree, while three hold in addition 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. They are all teachers of 
successful experience and excellent records. Some are authors of 
books and contributors to periodicals and active leaders in their 
profession. They are skillful instructors, devoted to their work 
and ambitious to make the college successful. 

The New Jersey State Board of Education has accorded its 
official approval to the College, and seventy-one of the leading 
colleges and universities have expressed their willingness to give 
credit to those students who fulfill the entrance requirements and 
sustain themselves in the advanced work. It must be admitted 
that such a college has possibilities of excellent service. 

The foregoing description of the origin, development and grow- 
ing popularity, and of the present typical form of organization 
and administration of the Junior College suggests the fact that 
it is not wise to make dogmatic statements or positive claims as 
to what manner of child it is to be. It is still too young and there 
is too much uncertainty about its real character to do more than 
to call attention to its possibilities. The establishment of such 
colleges in many states, although chiefly in the central and western 
sections of the country, makes the experiment national in scope. 
There have been founded eighty-five in little more than a decade, 
a number likely to increase rapidly and a number sufficient to 
make the examination of their function of some interest to 
educators. 

The American college of today is an institution indigenous to 
the soil. Its venerable age and its excellent service make it worthy 
the place it occupies in the confidence and affection of those who 
have been inspired by its ideals and benefited by its efforts. It 
may not escape the erosion of streams of influence flowing through 
educational fields. The history of education in the nineteenth 
century shows two such streams or developments,—one below the 
college in the secondary field, and the other above in the univer- 
sity field. These indicate two of the most powerful tendencies in 
American education. That in the secondary field was inspired 
by the democratic ideal which had been an efficient though not 
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always conscious force throughout the post-revolutionary period. 
It caused the decadence of the aristocratic Latin Grammar School 
with its circumscribed curriculum, founded merely as a college 
preparatory school. It stimulated the development of the Academy 
—a finishing school established to prepare the youth, not prim- 
arily for college entrance—although it did that—but for other 
fields of activity. It caused the introduction and increase of high 
schools. At the beginning of the Civil War—a half century ago 
—there were only 40 high schools in the country, but in 1910 there 
were ten thousand, with an enrollment of approximately one mil- 
lion students. The high school, too, served two purposes, but it 
was avowedly more democratic than its predecessor. The fact 
that these two schools were partly college preparatory schools does 
not diminish the claim of the democratic advance in education, 
but merely indicates the tortuous pathway of its progress. 

Not only was there this expansion in the secondary field, but 
the period was marked by the increase in the number of different 
types of education in the collegiate field. The century began with 
one general course of study which all students took, a few various 
sections or parts, and fewer still the whole. Latin, Greek, the 
elements of higher mathematics and moral philosophy constituted 
the top layer, and in this course all educators firmly believed. 
The first important innovation came in the development of pro- 
fessional schools. The astonishing fact was revealed that men who 
had shown little or no interest in the general college course at 
once manifested a powerful interest in the special lines of work 
and thus revealed the possibilities of science and other modern 
subjects in college education. The development of schools of law 
and medicine was followed by that of technical schools designed to 
prepare for the engineering work which an expanding civilization 
required to be done. These schools took their pupils direct from the 
preparatory schools at an earlier age than they could have come 
from the colleges and so made a diagonal in the educational field. 
The urgency of life’s demands was thus brought into conflict with 
the academic ideal and practice. With the increase of professional 
schools came the expansion of the college program of studies by 
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the introduction of many new subjects covering the whole field 
of knowledge, and of the elective system as the scheme of college 
instruction. Some of the work formerly done in colleges was 
relegated to the secondary schools and the continued enrichment 
of the curricula of these schools shows that the end is not yet in 
sight. The metamorphosis has caused much discussion and a 
wide difference of opinion as to the length of the collegiate course 
as a prerequisite for technical and professional training. The 
result is that some universities require four years of college work 
for admission to their professional schools, others two years, 
others permit a combination of the last year of the collegiate course 
and the first year of the professional, and give the baccalaureate 
and professional degrees for the abbreviated course. There is a 
widespread belief among the people, not shared by all schoolmen, 
that the years required to secure a full academic and professional 
training are too many, and that some adjustment must be made, but 
without sacrifice of values that have been fully demonstrated. 
These two tendencies have met in the inception of the Junior 
College, which seems to afford the solution of one vexing problem 
in American education, namely that of the length of college educa- 
tion. The Junior College is based upon the thought that in nature 
and scope the first two years of the present college work are essen- 
tially secondary and might well be taught in secondary schools, 
and that professional work should begin in the middle of the 
traditional four-year college course. 

There are conditions existing in the colleges themselves that 
have caused thoughtful observers to question the value and advis- 
ability of continuing the status quo. A large body of students in 
college have other motives than to profit by the scholastic oppor- 
tunities there to be found. They are indirectly seeking social or 
business advantages accorded because of a deep-rooted respect in 
America for college education, or they are following a family 
custom and tradition. They do not feel an interest in the pro- 
longed work and do as little of it as they possibly can to secure a 
degree. Indifference and laxity breed habits which are notoriously 
a handicap to anyone when his period of loafing with its periodic 
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cramming for examination is over. When a student enters a pro- 
fessional school, he finds an impelling necessity to work. In other 





days the professional bent was stronger in American colleges, al- 
though the instruction offered was not technically professional. 
Now there is weak motivation in a course which does not function 
well. 
Harvard, in comparative old age, settled down to the four-year 
course, and this seems to have been the potent example generally 
followed. It was President Eliot who suggested in his annual 
report for 1883-84 the advisability of shortening the college course 
proper to three years, in view of the desirability of lengthening 
the course of medical instruction to four years. It was in 1886 
that the Harvard medical school recommended the abridgment of 
the college course, and later the faculty of law concurred in the 
recommendation. The debate thus inaugurated still continues, 
with compromises made by individual institutions. The logic of 
events cannot be entirely ignored. The world is changing and 
time saving is a necessity not only in commerce and in the affairs 
of nations but in educational matters. 
The Junior College suggests a way to preserve the fundamental 
discipline of the four-year college course, and the experiment jus- 
tifies the claim that it is possible to do the kind and quality of 
work desired. Such a plan enables students contemplating pro- 
fessional training to give two full years to the liberal studies. 
This should be the minimum requirement for entrance into any 
| of the professions. Dr. Harper asserted in the famous debate in 
| the National Education Association on the length of the bacca- 

laureate course, that ‘“‘a fairly good college course of instruction 
| is even now obtained before the college work begins.” He also 
| asserted in that same debate, arguing against a three-year college 
course and in favor of a qualitative instead of a quantitative 

measure, that the high school “in its most developed form covers 

at least one-half the ground of the college of fifty years ago. It 
; is a real college; at all events, it provides the earlier part of a 
college course.” The recent extension of the high school indicates 
i that a college course worthy of the highest respect and of cordial 
' approval can be given in the Junior College. 
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The Junior College may develop—who can tell ?—into a sec- 
ondary institution analogous to the great public schools of Eng- 
land, to the lycee of France, or to the gymnasium of several con- 
tinental countries. Its evolution, taken in connection with that 
of the junior high schools, may result in giving America an insti- 
tution having a course eight years in length, from the seventeenth 
to the fourteenth grades, both included. The criticism that the 
American high school begins too late and ends too early will be 
met, for the extended high school will, in that case, reach down to 
the elementary school and up to the university and will include 
the whole period of adolescence. The unifying process will gradu- 
ally change the life of the junior high school, senior high school, 
and junior college, and bring all into organic unity, into consistent 
harmony with the elementary school and the university under one 
vine and fig tree. 

The work of the Junior College will round out the general educa- 
tion of America’s youth and will be worth while. The school 
will be free to adjust itself to new world conditions and to embrace 
its opportunity for great public service. This service will be to 
offer courses that shall function not only in preparation for uni- 
versity work but in preparation for home, for shop, for business, 
for public affairs. It will give definite purpose through its voca- 
tional and cultural activities to the education of the masses that 
they may meet their responsibility with knowledge and wisdom. 
It will reduce the waste in American education. The headmaster 
of Manchester College, who has just returned to England from a 
tour of inspection in the United States, reports that boys in Ameri- 
can preparatory schools are two years behind boys at preparatory 
schools in England. This criticism applies not only to the classics 
but also to scientific knowledge. The Junior College may have a 
future development comparable to that of the high schools of the 
past. It behooves us to consider what it can do and to hasten the 
time when it will be functioning easily and fully. 

It is obvious that an important claim of the Junior College is 
that it affords two years of additional training to immature boys 
and girls while they may still be under the guidance of parents 
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at home. This is an advantage of great importance. Opponents 
claim, in their enthusiasm for the old type of college, that is well 
for young men and young women to go away from home, that it 
develops manliness, womanliness, independence, self-reliance. 
There can be no doubt that such is the result, but neither is there 
doubt that these traits can be formed at home, nor about the wis- 
dom of delaying separation from home beyond the dangerous 
adolescent period. Thousands of timid boys of good metal have 
suffered tortures in what they had to endure in the early days of 
their college careers. The argument that it is good for a boy to be 
subjected to such experiences is not valid, for Spartan character 
may be developed in other ways. It is a common saying that “to 
go to college will either make or break a boy.” There should be 
no such alternative—to go to college should make a boy. There 
is a very pronounced sentiment in the west in favor of this addi- 
tional educational opportunity at home, for parents hesitate to 
send their young sons and daughters, especially daughters, to the 
great co-educational universities. Of equal importance is the fact 
that the Junior College has small homogeneous classes where indi- 
vidual attention may be given to the student and where the interest 
in him is real and more personal than it can be in an institution 
where he is lost in the large heterogeneous classes. There is small 
chance under these circumstances to minister to his needs. He is 
a wanderer, an outcast, and the resulting state of affairs is deplor- 
able. Under such conditions a student may fail either in curricu- 
lum or character or in both. The large number who “flunk out” 
of our colleges is the inevitable result. The Junior College claims 
to meet the need, and it seems likely to make good its claim. 
Its teachers are the ablest and most experienced in the teaching 
body of the school, a striking contrast to the tutors or inexperi- 
enced and untrained teachers of the lower classes in colleges. The 
teachers are known for their ability to interest and instruct and 
inspire and are not likely to be in the class of the “research pro- 
fessor,” absorbed in knowledge for its own sake and forgetful of 
the young men or women committed to his care. Professor Lange, 
of the University of California, says, “The new spirit that inhabits 
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and controls the old body (referring to colleges and universities) 
is that of the university ‘made in Germany.’ The older aims of 
liberalized personality and leading citizenship have been replaced 
by the purpose of research and professional training. While the 
university professor is not expressly forbidden to educate young 
men and women, if he knows how, his first and last duty is toward 
his subject.” 

The consideration of the Junior College forces the conclusion 
that the high school will be extended and that its possibilities of 
service in the cause of democracy are very great. The Junior 
College has become an integral part of the public school system 
of one of our great states and this action has fixed its status. 
It is identical with the high school in sources of revenue, organ- 
ization, administration, and in methods of instruction, and is des- 
tined to become in truth the People’s College. This honor has 
been frequently accorded to the high school, but without other 
warrant than the tremendous enrollment. The Junior College will 
round out a more adequate state system of public instruction and 
will afford either a cultural or a vocational education up to the 
time when the student needs to begin the advanced training for 
his chosen life work. The influence of the two higher grades 
in the school will bring the young people into closer touch with a 
broader education and will inspire and cause them to remain in 
school under ennobling influences. It has ever been so in the his- 
tory of schools. To add a year or more will cause a larger body 
of students to stay in school until they have reached the end that 
is immediately before them. This will, in time, increase the 
number of persons who have enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
education, and so will create an ever-increasing body of intelligent 
and thoughtful and loyal citizens. 

The friendly and even cordial attitude of the great state univer- 
sities and of some richly endowed universities in states now the 
acknowledged centre of American democracy, has been a factor of 
tremendous influence in furthering the cause of the Junior Col- 
lege. It could not have been what it is but for their fostering care. 
No blighting wind blows from them, but breezes that bring blessing 
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and good tidings. The great state endowments provided for edu- 
cation through the wisdom of the fathers are, it is now appre- 
hended, to further democracy in education and not to preserve 
an entrenched, conservative aristocracy. Under the most advanced 
democratic conditions the Junior College fits into the scheme of 
things, and it has demonstrated its usefulness and its ability to 
serve. There is a vision in the minds of some that the future 
may hold for it a large field of usefulness. There will be no 
well founded claim that the students are undeveloped because they 
have missed some features of college life often much emphasized 
as beneficial to individuals. The emphasis will be placed upon the 
opportunities offered to citizens and upon the services rendered 
to the community. It will eventually be a powerful incentive 
and influence in the intellectual and moral life of any city which 
adopts it. 


School Days When Vacation Time Was Near 


Today my thoughts go flying back to when I was a boy, 
In the country, free from all life’s woe and care; 
I am dreaming of the old school days, so full of youthful joy, 
And in fancy once again I’m happy there. 
As I hear the school-bell ringing I forget the city’s roar, 
And the morning song falls sweetly on my ear; 
I can see the same young faces, as in fancy I live o’er 
Those school days when vacation time was near. 


As time went by we drifted with the endless tide of years, 
Some were wed, while others journeyed far away; 

And some crossed the vale of shadow to the land beyond all tears, 
Where no lessons ever mar a happy day. 

So, the dear old class is parted, but the school that held us all 
Still is standing by the woodland cool and clear ; 

And the flame of love there started warms my heart as I recall 
Those school days when vacation time was near. 


I can see the master standing at the door, 
I can hear the laughter ringing sweet and clear. 
Oh, how sweet ’twould be if Time could but restore 
Those school days when vacation time was near! 


CHARLES Horace METERs. 
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The Library and the Home 


Joy E. Morean, New York Lisrary Scuoor, Arsany, N. Y. 


Summon’ TTEODORE ROOSEVELT once said: “After the 


: 2 church and the school, the free public library is the 
é T S most effective influence for good in America. The 
: = moral, mental and material benefits to be derived 
ee from a carefully selected collection of good books, 
= i free for the use of all the people, cannot be over- 
= = estimated. No community can afford to be without 
ob suntan cg 


a library.” 

“Tt is neither fair nor right for the state to maintain a system 
of education which develops a love of knowledge and of reading, 
and then leave the community without the means of continuing 
in later youth the development begun in childhood,” said Mr. 
E. A. Birge of Madison, Wis., in an address to the American 
Library Association. 

In spite of statements like these from leaders of shinee and 
action, the importance of the library in the educational economy 
of the nation is not yet generally recognized. Outside the larger 
cities, this failure to appreciate the library may be partly explained 
by the existence of a multitude of libraries which are too small 
really to give effective service, but which, nevertheless, for the 
people in their respective communities are the only known measure 
of what a library can do. The adoption of a larger unit of taxa- 
tion and administration for library purposes will improve the 
situation. The county unit is solving the problem in California 
and promises to do so in other states. In several states the county 
is so little used for political purposes that some other arrangement 
will have to be found, e. g., the union of several towns or town- 
ships into one system. ‘The enlarged program of the American 
Library Association should help create right ideals of library 
service and spread information about the most satisfactory types 
of organization. 
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When one speaks of a free public library he must think of 
books. For although such a library should be much more than a 
collection of books—so much more that one may almost say that 
the trained service which gets the books promptly to those who 
need them is more important to its success than the books them- 
selves-—the fact remains that without books there would not be a 
library. 

By lending books to be read at home the public library helps to 
make the home atmosphere attractive. After the work of the day is 
done and its cares have been laid aside, there are the delights of 
reading aloud, the charm of sharing the new things of print. This 
process of sharing and developing interests and habits in common 
underlies all association and friendship. It also has a bearing on be- 
havior. Just as the traditions of the family or tribe, told around 
the campfire, contributed much to the life of the primitive group, 
and supplied in their day the background for right conduct, so 
the books of today, by giving familiarity with our literature, our 
history, our ideals and aspirations, and an understanding of our 
increasingly complex politieal, social and industrial life, furnish 
the background for right conduct in modern society. 

The public library stimulates the purchase of books for the 
home. It creates a demand for good books that saves the spending 
of much money for “bargain” books of such poor type and paper 
as to be a menace to the eyes of all who read them, for trashy books 
that soften the mind and impair the taste for right reading, and 
even for vicious books that undermine character itself. A public 
library in charge of a capable and active librarian makes people 
book wise. Trashy books have no chance in competition with 
better ones when people are book wise. 

By the circulation of books on house-planning, building, and 
home decoration, impetus is given to the construction of improved 
houses. Prospective builders who could not afford to buy expen- 
sive books are thus able to have the very latest and best on their 
special lines. A house is such a permanent thing—so difficult 
and expensive to alter—that this help at just the right time is 
greatly worth while. No one can doubt that an attractive, well 
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planned house reacts favorably on the health, morals and emo- 
tional fiber of its occupants. 

Books on cooking make a contribution to the well-being of the 
home that is not to be overlooked in these days when high prices 
and food substitutes have so profoundly modified all cooking prac- 
tice as to make of it almost a new art within a generation. 

Books also help—but why continue? Whatever improves human 
kind improves the home and there is no field of activity where 
books, carefully written, thoughtfully chosen and wisely admin- 
istered, do not make a large contribution. Their aid in teaching 
children, their help in improving health and sanitation, their 
stimulation of industry through the spread of scientific knowl- 
edge, their guidance in business, their tendency to raise the whole 
level of the intellectual life of the community, all these things 
does a library do for us and more. The number of published 
books and journals is so vast that the job of getting them to the 
folks for whom they are meant is one requiring special training 
and experience. The public librarian of today must know not 
only the thousands of books on a hundred subjects that stream 
from a multitude of presses; he must also know intimately the 
life of the community in all its varied interests. With this 
knowledge combined with the love of humanity in his heart and 
a passion for service, he will make the library the true ally of the 
home, sharing with it the responsibility for creating and maintain- 
ing a sane, useful and happy people. 
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Libraries in the Army Educational Program 


Henry Bartietrr Van Hoesen, Assistant Lrprarran, 
Princeton Untversity, N. J. 


 grmccmeeea: 2! E of the eye-openers of the war was undoubtedly 
2 2 the revelation of the lack of education in the United 
Q O Q States. We realized this at the start, but mainly 
2 Z in the superficial matters, in details which were 
} onmmoummmeg merely a part of our foreign policy of “splendid 
E Z isolation.” Articles, such as an editorial in the 
Diiiucacaieill Independent (Sept. 21, 1918) pointed out what 


should have been an obvious fact, that we lacked 
perhaps as much in ‘intellectual preparedness” as in military pre- 
paredness. Very few, however, realize, even now, how unedu- 
cated we are, even in elementary, peace-time education. Articles 
such as Bruére’s “New Nationalism and Education” (Harper’s, 
July, 1919), ought to have the widest dissemination among self- 
satisfied Americans who have been fed up with statistics on literacy 
and illiteracy and self-glorifying histories of “the land of the free 
and equal.” Every one ought to know also of the mountaineers 
who were inclined to resist the draft, but having once reconciled 
themselves to it, saw in it, among the first things, the opportunity 
to learn to write letters home, to read letters from home, and the 
other things which follow. Many of our foreign-born soldiers 
were equally illiterate so far as English is concerned. So that, 
in all, some twenty-five per cent of the draft army could be classed 
as illiterates. 

As we have prided ourselves on efficiency we shall read with 
some chagrin, in Bruére’s article again, the statement of the army’s 
great lack of occupational experts. The army’s trade classifica- 
tion enumerated 714 distinct occupations. The Army Staff Corps 
called for 82,000 occupational specialists in every 100,000 men 
enlisted; even infantry divisions required 40,000 occupational 
specialists in every 100,000 men enlisted. But out of 250,000 
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draftees who were trade-tested only six per cent could qualify 
as experts. 

In short, three different classes of men (the three together in- 
cluding practically every man in the army) needed education ; 
the first felt themselves to be intellectually unprepared for war, 
in its historical, political, economic, racial, and other aspects; the 
second class lacked the first beginnings of schooling indispensable 
to any intelligent American citizenship; the third class absolutely 
had to learn a trade, or to learn it better than they had before, in 
order to serve their part in the army. For the third class of men 
the War Department, perforce, arranged a system of training. 
In the education for literacy and citizenship, officers and welfare 
organization secretaries were prompt in trying to meet their oppor- 
tunities. The “intellectuals’—and they furnished their quota of 
men—read, read the newspapers, letters from home, or books from 
the camp library and hut branch libraries. They and all others 
who realized the importance of keeping in touch with their civilian 
life and occupations, were the men to whom the camp libraries 
were most obviously a boon in an educational way (the recrea- 
tional side being out of consideration here). 

The men in the army in general were not different from the men 
they had been at home. Every one wanted to better himself, both 
in his army life and afterwards, and, therefore, the ideal army 
education would have been a combination of the best public school 
system, vocational training system, and university system, plus 
military science in its thousand and one different subjects, from 
ballistics down, or up, to farriery, and, with these, all library 
facilities, as in public, school, and university libraries. 

The library in such an ideal scheme would have come quite 
naturally, but the urgency due to our military unpreparedness 
could by no possibility permit of a complete civilian educational 
system, and practically the whole matter was delegated by the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities to the welfare organiza- 
tions, particularly to the American Library Association, which 
was to assume the entire responsibility of furnishing books. And 
even with this slim provision, the common allusion to the army 
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as a university is no idle comparison. Given a camp of 10,000 
or 20,000 men, drawn from all walks of life, and you have a clien- 
tele of such a university of tastes as few universities or libraries 
in the ordinary and peaceful course of events have the good fortune 
to serve. This was the problem for the American Library Asso- 
ciation in the fifty large cantonments and various smaller camps 
in this country, and the organizing, equipping, and manning of 
these miniature public libraries was no slight undertaking. And its 
relative success in meeting the demands of this great variety of 
readers must have demonstrated to many a man the truth of a cer- 
tain librarian’s remark, that “an interested reader with a collection 
of books covering all sciences taught in a university is itself a uni- 
versity.”* Further, to the books which themselves teach, add the 
library subject indexes and a reference librarian to answer biblio- 
graphical questions, and you have the material for the best kind 
of education, that is, self-education, for which all our schools and 
all our teachers, after all, do but prepare us. 

Given the fact of education in the army, and given the recog- 
nized place of the library in education, the library in the educa- 
tional system in the army seems a foregone conclusion, however 
otherwise the thing may have actually come about. The training 
camp libraries in this country could, of course, and did, undertake 
to provide their readers any book the request for which was within 
reason. They equipped themselves, first, with small reference 
libraries and with books on military science and its various 
branches, which formed the supplement,—as it is the proper func- 
tion for the library to do, for the class work under instructors with 
or without textbooks. The same thing was true of technical books 
in their relation to army trades. Then, perhaps next in their con- 
sideration were the books of more general interest, beginning with 
interests aroused by the war—books on the war itself, books on 
United States history, and on French and British literature and 
history, and ending with the old and new friends of literature and 
history, philosophy and religion, from Plato to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
from Homer to Amy Lowell. 


*Professor E. C. Richardson, ‘‘ The place of the library in a university.’’ 
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If our general state of unpreparedness and the haste consequent 
thereon made the camp libraries a big undertaking, the work over- 
seas was a still more difficult one. A carefully considered educa- 
tional system was organized in the A. E. F., however, working, as 
in our own training camps, through the military instructors for 
military things and the Y. M. C. A. educational department for 
civilian subjects. The writer has in hand a part of the American 
Library Association documents and correspondence showing the 
development of these plans and the part played in them by the 
army libraries. The first of these is a letter from Mr. Burton E. 
Stevenson, the American Library Association European represent- 
ative, to Prof. John Erskine, the Y. M. C. A. Educational Di- 
rector with the A. E. F. The letter, submitted at a couple of 
hours’ notice, gives a model, though tentative list of books for 
miniature public libraries to be provided by the American Library 
Association for “Y. M. C. A. huts and all other centers where 
libraries are to be established for the service of the A. E. F.,” 
and announces, supplementary to this small standard library, a 
mail service to supply requests for advanced and unusual books. 
This was in September, 1918. Late in the following month a 
general order was issued approving the educational system organ- 
ized by the Y. M. C. A. Army Educational Commission “for in- 
struction of ofticers and soldiers in all of the larger posts, camps 
and hospitals of the American Expeditionary Forces.” The sub- 
jects of instruction were of the sort indicated above as bearing on 
the war, of technical vocational interest, or attractive to men who 
had missed the American common school education. Before the 
armistice, the emphasis seems to have been on things European, 
particularly French; after the armistice, on things American— 
history, economic problems, professions, and citizenship. 

The library work in France was carefully co-ordinated with 
the work of the Army Educational Commission, but it did not wait 
for the materialization of the general educational plans. Mr. 
Stevenson’s letter of September was diligently put into effect as 
rapidly as possible. His tentative list grew into a more carefully 
selected list of 900 books indexed in something over 350 subjects. 
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Small preliminary supplies of books were distributed to all school 
olticers and instructors who applied for them. Among the sig- 
nificant anecdotes, which were admitted all too rarely in the reports 
to the American Library Association, is that of an officer who in 
January drove from Luxemburg to the headquarters of the Asso- 
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filled with the books he needed for his teachers. Also, of course, 
the mail service alluded to above was carried on. January’s sta- 
tistics show some 40,000 books distributed in this fashion. 

‘Educational libraries” were distributed and formed, one report : 
significantly remarks, the nuclei of Post or Divisional Schools. | 
These collections consisted of about 400 volumes, selected from 
the list of 900, and were supplied to 320 different posts. Supple- ; 
mentary to these were the “special educational collections,” like- 4 
wise selected from the list of 900 books on 350 or more different | 
subjects, according to the lines of specialization in the several i 
army schools—collections, for example, on automobile engines, lf 
agriculture, road-making, and some subjects less to be expected, i 
such as child-welfare, Latin, Greek, and even Sanskrit, as well as if 
histories and literatures of all modern nations, 

In the A. E. F. University Library at Beaune there were 30,000 
volumes. It was opened on March 15th, nine days after the | 
arrival of the librarian. The University had opened with an | 
enrolment of some 9,000 students. The librarian could have kept ' 
twenty trained librarians busy for two months, but had from the 
American Library Association only his assistant librarian, refer- | 
ence librarian, and cataloguer. The situation was made possible | 
only by the assignment to library duty of army men who had i 
excellent qualifications for the work. They rushed through the 
first 10,000 books, working day and night. The readers were 
waiting for them, and once the reading room was opened the read- 
ers multiplied. The normal seating capacity of 400 was increased 
to 700 by the moving in of chairs. Then there was standing room 
only. Then not even that. Another incidental remark in one of 
the reports says, “In fact, it was utterly impossible to get to the 


{ . . . . . . 
ciation in Paris, brought in his barracks trunk, and announced 
that he was domiciled there in the office until the trunk should be 
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shelves any time during the day or till the closing hour at ten 
o'clock.” For the good of the University, the library had to be 
denied for a time to every one except the 683 instructors, who 
could just about fill up the whole seating capacity of the 40 by 160 
foot library. It would have been impossible to carry out the 
general library theory of the value of self-education through intel- 
ligent reading but for the addition of two more buildings. With 
these, the library could undertake to render both public library and 
university library service to all the 12,000 American soldiers in 
camp at Beaune, and that on a scale hardly dreamt of by ordinary 
librarians—at a given time approximately a book per man in cir- 
culation and at the very same time from 900 to 1,500 readers fill- 
ing the library. The library staff began to feel as though every 
one regarded the library as the University itself. And it is very 
likely that some students and instructors in the University did 
regard it so, when they had to wait for the arrival of the library 
before beginning their courses.* 

The Library, with its 30,000 volumes, assembled, classified and 
catalogued in one month, its reference department, its special 
study-room and reserve-book service to students, its ability to 
arouse and satisfy the reading demand for the best of literature, 
philosophy, history and travel, was a distinct library and educa- 
tional achievement. The recognition of this from the military 
point of view appears in the commendation of the president of 
the University, Colonel Reeves: “There has not been a single 
thing come to my knowledge pertaining to the establishment of 
the library which has been criticized ; on the other hand, there has 
been the highest praise of the efficiency with which it has been 
handled. . . .” 

In addition to the army schools and the A. E. F. University at 
Beaune, some 6,000 American soldier students were in school 
detachments at fourteen French and British universities. All 
these detachments called for the general educational libraries, and 
some for special collections, particularly of medical and law books. 


The A. E. F. art instruction center at Bellevue, which served 


*Such experiences are on record in Siberia, too, where capable army teachers of history, 
oriental questions, and English could give their measure of relief to the long Siberian 
winter, after the ‘‘ war was over,’’ only after being provided with some library facilities. 
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some 250 men, was taken over, so far as its library was concerned, 
by the American Library Association. Other special collections 
of books were those furnished to the A. E. F. Debating League, 
particularly for debates on the minimum wage question, and to 
various missions in other countries in Europe and Asia—the 
American Embassy at Warsaw, the A. R. A. Armenian Mission, 
the Y. M. C. A. regional headquarters in Greece, Turkey, Poland 
and Czecho-Slavia, ete. 

In all, these books bought for the educational department of the 
American Library Association overseas totaled over 290,000 vol- 
umes ; and, outside these strictly educational selections, additional 
“non-fiction” purchases of the Association brought the total up to 
some 630,000 volumes. (As for fiction, the American Library 
Association likewise had to purchase hundreds of thousands of 
volumes, in addition to all that were gleaned, time and again, 
from private libraries for the use of the soldiers and sailors wher- 
ever they were in service. ) 

One of the surprising things about these 630,000 books is that, 
after it is all over, many of the books are still in good condition. 
The survival of the books is significant of the attitude of the 
military authorities and the soldiers toward them, an appreciative 
attitude which could be written upon at length and illustrated by 
a multitude of expressions of appreciation, from General Per- 
shing’s testimonial, “The confidence then reposed in you has been 
amply justified by the results achieved,” down to the satisfaction 
of the doughboy who came asking simply, “Have you got another 
book ?” 

The survival of the books also looks forward to further library 
service. A few of the “educational” libraries have been presented 
to the French universities which opened their doors to members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, and a memorial library 
of a thousand volumes is to remain with the Municipality of 
Beaune. The rest will be brought back for use in this country. 
We have still Americanization work and rehabilitation work to do. 
The War Risk Insurance Bureau reported up to June 20th, 
15,245 disabilities and several hundred more were being reported 
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daily thereafter, according to the “Vocational Summary” for July. 
Two hundred and three different courses have been offered by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education—courses ranging from 
the professions of Theology and Medicine to Barbering and Cure 
for Stammering. The War Department has directed that each 
Department Commander within continental limits of the United 
States and all others concerned be informed that educational and 
vocational training should be carried on within their commands 
to the fullest possible extent possible with personnel and material 
locally available. In accordance with this the American Library 
Association has suggested that, through its camp and _ hospital 
librarians, “The library could place at the disposal of the men all 
the reference books they need, including a few textbooks for 
library use. . . . The librarian could assist in outlining courses 
in reading on subjects not given in regular classes. For instance, 
there may be only two or three men who wish a course in sales- 
manship, too few for a class, but a course of reading could be 
outlined in this and other subjects by the librarian and the army 
official who has charge of this work. . - 

A definite educational and recreational program for the Army 
and Navy now seems assured. It may be assumed that it will be 
based on the various phases of work conducted during the war by 
the welfare organizations, with such improvements and extensions 
as will be possible in a permanent organization. Such a program 
will inevitably include a well organized library system which will 
make voluntary reading and study attractive to all kinds and con- 
ditions of men. 


Eprror’s Norr.—Since Dr. Van Hoesen’s article was written, 
the War Department has entered upon a constructive educational 
and recreational program for the regular army, and has created 
an extensive organization for carrying it into effect. To a large 
extent, this plan will be an outgrowth of the work carried on for 
the military establishment by the various welfare organizations 
during the war. On November 1st, the responsibility of the vari- 
ous organizations for this work ceased, when the war emergency 
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was declared terminated and the educational and recreational fea- 
tures of the life in the army hospitals and training camps passed 
to the control of the War Department. At this time the library 
service maintained by the American Library Association was taken 
over by the War Department. Included in the transfer was the 
personnel of trained librarians, books, and full equipment. This 
arrangement as yet does not extend beyond the continental limits 
of the United States. The library service for the forces in France 
and Germany, Siberia, Alaska, the Canal Zone, and the various 
insular possessions of the United States will continue under the 
direction of the A. L. A. for several months at least. Eventually 
this will also be comprehended in the War Department plan. 

The library work for the regular army will be directed by an 
organization created within the Educational and Recreational 
Branch of the War Plans Division of the General Staff. To 
assume charge of this service the Army is fortunate in securing 
Mr. L. L. Dickerson, who so ably directed the library work of the 
A. L. A. at the Beaune University and who was later in charge of 
the library service to the Army of Occupation. 

The Association finds in the decision of the War Department 
to place the library service on a permanent and thoroughly adequate 
basis a gratifying acknowledgement of the value of the public 
library service in voluntary education. 














The Books That Helped Jones 


Frank A. Pager, Staten Istanp Acapemy, 
New Brieuton, N. Y. 


pamomme OW and why Jones ever began to buy and read 
books—and profit by them—is really another story 
Li —but there’s no harm in prefacing his list with 
his experience. 
manonnconmNe $ Superintendent Jones had dug in, ten years back. 
: Inertia-bound in his comfortable rut, waves of edu- 
cational progress had rolled over his head—Stand- 
ardized Tests, Intelligence Tests, Building Scoring, 
Teacher Rating, Socialization, Motivation, Project Teaching, 
Mininal Essentials, School Surveys, Statistical Methods—they 
left him unscathed. It was some rut. Superintendent Jones sat 
reading the advertisements in a magazine. “Hello, you down 
there! You in the rut! Wake up, Jonesy!” Superintendent 
Jones rubbed his eyes and glanced again at the advertising pages— 
the best paid ad. man in the country had written those pages— 
chockful of pep and pull they were. Glittering, alluring prom- 
ises they held out—and Jones was reading them—the ad. man was 
getting him. “$1,000 a Month!” “Get What you Want out of 
Life!” ‘Where am I going to be Ten Years From Now?” “Why 
Be Satisfied with an Inferior Income?’ Then the ad. man’s 
efficiency-out-of-a-book stuff hit Jones right between the eyes with 
this: “Books were my stepping stones. Without them I feel sure 
I could never have reached the position I hold today.” 

Those two lines woke Jones out of his ten years’ nap. To be 
sure he didn’t mail the suggested coupon. And he passed up 
Power of Mind, and How to Read Men, and the Economic Expense 
Book. But he began to buy books and read them. They put him 
again in the running. Jones today is an up-to-date superin- 
tendent. Now, perhaps a recently emerged old fogy isn’t the best 
judge of contemporary educational literature, but Jones’s list seems 
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pretty good, and so I venture to pass it on as a suggestion for a 
minimum library for recently awakened superintendents—and 
principals. 

The School and Society —Dewey—University of Chicago Press. 
First published twenty years ago, it has contributed more to 
modern education than any other book of the last half century. 
(Strange that Jones hadn’t read this before he settled in his rut.) 

Measuring the Results of Teaching—Monroe—Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. It has faults of omission and commission, but on the 
whole is the best treatment of standardized tests. Written pri- 
marily for teachers. It gives a good deal of space to the interpre- 
tation of scores and is particularly valuable for suggesting reme- 
dial measures for correcting unsatisfactory scores. 

The Measurement of Intelligence—Terman—Houghton Mifflin 
Co. The Stanford revision and extension of the Binet-Simon 
intelligence scale with clearly given instructions for its use. “One 
of the most significant books, viewed from the standpoint of the 
future of our educational theory and practice, that has been issued 
in years.” 

Methods and Standards for Local School Surveys—Bliss—D. C. 
Heath & Co. A book for the guidance of superintendents who 
wish to conduct surveys of their own schools. Summarized find- 
ings of many school surveys and is particularly valuable for its 
tables of comparative statistics, 

Economy of Time in Education. Four Reports of the Com- 
mittee of the Department of Superintendence, published, respec- 
tively, in the Fourteenth Year Book, Part 1, the Sixteenth Year 
Book, Part 1, the Seventeenth Year Book, Part 1, the Eighteenth 
Year Book, Part 2, by the National Society for the Study of 
Education. The last is really a manual of modern scientific 
methods in teaching Writing, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Drawing and Music. 

School Statistics and Publicity—Alexander—Silver, Burdett & 
Co. An elementary treatment of statistics and graphic presen- 
tation, assigned to show how to make the superintendent’s report 
readable. 
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Some Problems in City School Administration—Strayer— 
World Book Co. This is the Butte School Survey. It is one of 
the most readable and suggestive of the many published surveys, 
particularly valuable because it discusses principles of educational 
procedure that are universally applicable. 

And the magazines. Jones subscribed to these; he finds every 
number suggestive: Education, The Educational Review, The 
School Board Journal, The School Review, The Elementary 
School Journal, Teachers’ College Record. Jones removes from 
the binding, articles he finds particularly worth while, reassembles 
them, typewrites a table of contents, and has them rebound in 
cloth. Let me quote the contents of one volume: The Modern 
School, The Project Method, The Psychological Examination of 
Poor Spellers, Directed Study, Liberal Education Without Latin, 
The High School Principal, the Duties of an Elementary School 
Principal, Experiments in Supervized Study, The Use of Chil- 
dren’s Initiative in Beginning Reading, Socialized English, A 
Course in Socialized High School Civics, Scientifie Method in 
Curriculum Making, The Worship of the Yardstick, Methods 
Used in the Determination of Minimum Essentials, Teacher 
Rating, Recent Literature on Civics and Other Social Studies, 
Recent Books in Secondary School English, Recent Publications 
in Secondary Latin. What do you think of Jones’s choices ? 








Revitalizing the Rural School Curriculum 


Lawrence A. Averitz, Pu. D., State Norman Scnoon, 
Worcester, Mass. 


(Continued from January Education.) 
amommms ATURE STUDY. With Elementary Agriculture 


= belongs systematic and systematized Nature Study. 

N = I am convinced that the average city boy can tell 

= me the names and give me the description of more 

Fu011:%00018% birds, flowers, insects, moths, butterflies—perhaps 

2 even trees—than the average country boy. Brought 

= 2 up in their midst, the latter is rarely taught to pay 
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things of nature any more than a most superficial 
attention. Thus one of the most easily accessible and ennobling 
books is closed, perhaps forever, to the country boys and girls. 

In the country there is ample chance for the best possible nature 
study, that is, seeing the objects in their own natural haunts. 
Bird walks, nature walks, cocoon hunts, flower trips, nature col- 
lections and the like, are easily arranged in the country, where a 
corner of the school yard or the neighboring wood furnishes an 
ideal spot. School nature musuems might easily be made by the 
children, who would take the keenest delight in contributing new 
bits of beauty from day to day. 

Help in classifying flora and fauna for the collection is will- 
ingly given by the state, local or neighboring natural history 
societies, or indeed by any naturalist. Helpful magazines, such 
as the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Woman’s Home Companion, or 
the Guide to Nature are glad to help in forming bird clubs, making 
bird houses, or in any other way in which they are able.’ The 
formation of bird clubs is important, for the country people need 
especially to learn that bird preservation is strictly for their benefit 
and to their interest. The country children would thus be shown 
how to appreciate and love the nature in which they are so exhor- 
bitantly rich, thus making their lives more worth while, and lay- 
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ing open their souls to the great beating heart of nature. Then, 
too, aside from the esthetic element, rural scholars need to learn 
that they have something to enjoy, from a strictly educational 
point of view, an ever open book, as it were, to those who would 
learn its mysteries. 

In this way, and by these means, too, the adults in the com- 
munity will be gradually led to find new enjoyment and new 
beauties in their surroundings. New floral profusion in the flower 
gardens, better and finer-kept lawns, vines and shrubs placed 
judiciously and tastefully about the premises, and buildings kept 
in better repair, will be some of the obvious results of a well- 
directed nature campaign in the country. The work of the school 
will be reaching across the dust-swept highway and penetrating 
the hearths and homes of the community. No little impetus will 
be added if the school yard and grounds are well cared for by the 
pupils ; and if there is a nearby community park, kept also, in some 
measure, at least, by the children. Country folk are quick to 
notice carefully-kept grounds and exteriors, and are not tardy in 
imitating. 

Reapine. The question to be first discussed under this head- 
ing is, What ought to be the aim in the teaching of reading in the 
country school? Or we might make it more inclusive still: What 
_ should be the aim of the reading course in any elementary school ? 
It seems to me that there can be but one answer to this: the pur- 
pose of all elementary reading ought to be first and foremost to 
create in the pupil a taste for the better things in literature. 
With this end clearly in view, it ought not to be such a difficult 
task to shape the work of the curriculum, so far as this subject 
of cardinal importance is concerned. In the past, as is well known 
—and at present, too, in practically all our elementary schools— 
the so-called “reader” has been relied on to arouse in the pupils 
that choicest of qualities: interest in good reading. For this pur- 
pose largely, compilers of reading books have ingeniously included 
in their texts brief selections from such appealing classics as 
“David Copperfield,” “Evangeline,” “Mill on the Floss,” “Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” “Knights of the Round Table,” “Hiawatha,” 
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“Christmas Carol,” “Tom Brown at Rugby,” and various other 
of the wealth of history and saga in the language. The idea in 
thus including interesting selections from the classics was obvi- 
ously to whet the pupil’s curiosity and so tempt him to find a way 
of obtaining and reading the entire stories, or at least those which 
appealed most to him. It has always appeared to the writer that 
this is rather uncertain pedagogy, and particularly so in the coun- 
try, where there are few libraries in which such classics may be 
easily obtained. It has not been his experience that boys and girls, 
however impressed they may have been with a classic selection, 
have put forth much effort to secure the contextual original. In 
the interest of preparing tomorrow’s lessons they are likely to 
forget today’s, ad infin., with the result that they always read the 
best English, it is true, but rarely develop that love for it which 
close and thoughtful association with a few of the best contem- 
porary and classic authors cannot fail to arouse. 

President Eliot many years ago condemned the reader in no 
uncertain terms, thus: 

“Tt would be for the advancement of the whole public school 
system if every reader were hereafter to be absolutely excluded 
from the school. I object to them because they are not real 
literature; they are but mere scraps of literature, even when the 
single lessons or materials of which they are composed are taken 
from literature. But there are a great many readers that seem 
to have been composed especially for the use of children. They 
are not made up of the selections from recognized literature, and, 
as a rule, this class is simply ineffable trash. . . . The object 
of reading with the children is to convey to them the ideals of 
the human race; our readers do not do that, and are thoroughly 
unfitted to do it. I believe that we should substitute in all our 
schools real literature for readers.” 

Since President Eliot penned these words, 25 years ago, the 
situation has begun slowly to change for the better. The earlier 
custom, still unfortunately persisting in many town schools and 
in most country schools, of assigning daily portions from the 
“reader,” not only failed to acquaint the pupil with real literature 
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but killed interest and wasted much precious time. We may put 
it down as incontrovertible that interest is the prime pedagogic 
law in any branch of study, and that there can be little interest 
aroused when children have a single “reader” for a whole year— 
and sometimes for a longer period—from whose variegated pages 
small doses are doled out day after day, to be read aloud para- 
graph by paragraph in recitation! Time and again the writer 
has known of classes, after having thus read everything in the 
book once, being directed by the teacher, either from ignorance or 
lack of means wherewith to do better, to spend the remaining 
half or three-quarters of the year re-reading-the text! I can con- 
ceive of no greater pedagogic sin than this. If the aim of our 
teaching be to destroy interest, and its purpose to fill in time, 
surely here we have a most striking illustration of the inefficiency 
of the system! 

Only very recently there came under my attention this instance, 
which will serve well to illustrate the point. A boy in one of 
our rural schools had completed the work required to admit him 
into the neighboring town academy. It chanced, however, that the 
boy lacked a year of meeting the age requirement for admission. 
His parents, upon the advice of the local superintendent, decided 
to keep the boy in the rural school for another year, and back the 
boy went to re-enter the upper class. I submit on the most un- 
impeacable authority that the boy’s reading matter for the entire 
year ensuing was precisely the same “reader” from which he had 
studied during the two years preceding! By inference, at least, 
it is safe to conclude that the same line of procedure held true also 
in connection with the other subjects of the curriculum. The 
year’s work was apparently wasted—nay, worse than wasted, for 
the psychological effect resulting to the boy could hardly be con- 
sidered a negligible factor. Nor are we to believe that cases like 
this are rare; the author is convinced that at least one-half the 
time devoted to reading in many rural schools is wasted. We like 
to make much, in these times of efficiency and standardization in 
all fields of effort, of waste in education. While the writer has 
little faith in the efficacy of the standardization principle when 
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applied to the work of the school, education being for him an 
individual, plastic process, he does see in our rural school curricula 
fallow fields fraught with enormous possibilities of development 
and unification. And perhaps in none is this need more com- 
pelling than in the study and emulation of the finest things in our 
language. 

The aim in making the selections in the following list has been 
to suggest some of the best literature easily available for the sev- 
eral grades or classes in the rural schools, having always in mind 
the genetic viewpoint in placing such a book in such a grade. 
No attempt has been made to offer more than a few representative 
titles; obviously the list might be continued indefinitely, so well- 
nigh inexhaustible is the supply of standard juvenile reading 
matter. Teachers and superintendents will be able best to work 
out their own catalogue of books for class room use. This is a 
matter that no thinking school worker can afford to neglect, for, 
until it has been satisfactorily adjusted, the inordinate waste in 
this branch of elementary education will continue unabated. The 
suggested list follows: 

First Year. 


1. Mother Goose (Welsh) Heath 
2. Selected Fairy Tales (Baldwin) American Book 
3. Child’s Garden of Verse (Stevenson) Altemus 
4, Selected Bible Stories Altemus 
5. Cat Stories (H. H. Jackson) Little 
6. Dame Bug and Her Babies (Patch) Pine Cone Publishing 
Second Year. 
1. Seven Little Sisters (Andrews) Ginn 
2. Alice in Wonderland (Carroll) Macmillan 
3. Through the Looking Glass (Carroll) Maemillan 
4. Among the Pond People (Pierson) Dutton 
5. Just-So Stories (Kipling) Doubleday 
6. Stories of Great Americans (Eggleston) American Book 
7. Hiawatha (Longfellow) Macmillan 
8. Book of Nature Myths (Holbrook) Ginn 
9. Old Greek Stories (Baldwin) American Book 
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Third Year. 


Our Little Cousin Series Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard (Kirby) Altemus 
Water Babies (Kingsley) Altemus 
Aesop’s Fables Altemus 
Birds and Bees( Burroughs) Houghton, Mifflin 
First Stories of Plant Life (Atkinson) Ginn 
King of the Golden River (Ruskin) Houghton, Mifflin 
Longfellow’s Poems (selected) Houghton, Mifflin 


Fourth Year. 
King Arthur Stories from Malory (Stevens and Allen) 
Houghton, Mifflin 


Tales from Shakespeare (Lamb) Houghton, Mifflin 
Grandfather’s Chair (Hawthorne) Altemus 
Black Beauty (Sewall) Altemus 
Birds of New England (Miller) , Macmillan 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies (Guerber) American Book 
Arabian Nights Houghton, Mifflin © 
Wonder Book (Hawthorne) Maemillan 
Fifth Year. 
Greek Heroes (Kingsley) Maemillan 
Swiss Family Robinson (Wyss) Altemus 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe) Houghton, Mifflin 
The Great Republic (Guerber) American Book 
Life of Washington (Scudder) Houghton, Mifflin 
Guide to Loving Things (Brewster) Doubleday, Page 
Operas Every Child Should Know (Bacon) Houghton, Mifflin 
Little Women (Alcott) Little, Brown 
Little Men (Alcott) Little, Brown 
Sixth Year. 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) Houghton, Mifflin 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag (Seton) Scribners 
Eye Spy (Gibson) Harpers 
Pictures Every Child Should Know (Bacon) Doubleday, Page 
Historic Boys and Girls (Brooks) Putnam 


Canterbury Tales (Tappan) Houghton, Mifflin 
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7. Treasure Island (Stevenson) Macmillan 


8. Stories of the Roman People (Guerber) American Book 
Seventh Year. 
1. Sharp Eyes (Gibson) Harpers 
2. Hans Brinker (Dodge) Dutton 
3. Story of the Odyssey (Church) Macmillan 
4, Child’s History of England (Dickens) Altemus 
5. The Spy (Cooper) Burt’s Home Library 
6. Julius Caesar (Abbott) Altemus 
7. History of Music in America (Elson) Page 
8. Hereward the Wake (Kingsley) Burt’s Home Library 
Eighth Year. 
1. Age of Chivalry (Bulfinch) McKay 
2. Age of Mythology (Bulfinch) McKay 


3. Life of a Butterfly (Scudder) Houghton, Mifflin 


4. History of American Literature (Tappan) Houghton, Mifflin 
5. Golden Treasury of Verse (Palgrave) Macmillan 
6. Irving’s Sketch Book (selections) Maemillan 
7. The Blue Flower (Van Dyke) Scribners 
8. Christmas Carol (Dickens) Macmillan 
9. Winning of the West (Roosevelt) Putnam 
10. Triumphs of Science (Lane) Ginn 


The teacher who knows how to reach the soul of childhood will 
be able to evolve a method in the use of books such as these which 
will bring excellent returns. She will know how to read with 
the class, how to conduct both oral and silent reading with the 
best results, how to illustrate many stories read by the use of 
the Perry, Brown and other available pictures, how to base her 
composition work skillfully upon the subject matter, and, indeed, 
how to connect the whole language work with the stories as they 
are read from year to year. 

The added expense of supplying reading material of this sort 
to every child in the school will not be considerable. The initial 
cost will naturally be the chief item; still, if beginnings are made 
in a very small way the burden will not be appreciable. Then, 
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too, the publishers, just as soon as it is evident that a market is 
opening, will be ready and glad to co-operate with the schools in 
getting out less expensive editions of standard works. It may 
even be possible, particularly in the lower grades, to combine under 
one cover several listed stories, thus reducing the cost substan- 
tially. All this, however, will require considerable initiative on 
the part of the schoolmen if they are to convince the publishing 
houses that their desires are to be bona fide and their patronage 
assured. 

We have already referred to the need of libraries in the rural 
schools. At the present time only a very few country schools in 
New England are equipped with even a meager supply of books 
other than those actually used in the routine work of the class 
room. This is a great mistake; there should be in every rural 
school—and particularly is this true in those communities where 
there is no library—not only books of reference and of fiction, 
but facilities for shelving them in a small room off the class room. 
Nor are these books intended for the use of the school pupils 
solely ; they may become a strong factor in bringing the home to 
the school. In the words of Dresslar: , 

“The books belong to the community, and all who can make 
worthy use of them should have access to them. Therefore, with 
a special library room available—a room 10 feet long by 8 feet 
wide will generally be large enough—children who have left school 
and all adults in the village should be invited to come to it any 
time during school hours to read and to borrow books for home 
reading. This use of the books would be impossible if they were 
kept in the class room, for the work of the regular recitations must 
go on and the teacher’s time be left undisturbed. In brief, the 
country school library should be the public library for that com- 
munity, and the school building should be designed with this in 
mind. . . . If this library room can be made a sort of spiritual 
and intellectual sanctuary for the community, its reflex influences 
will be seen and felt in many unexpected ways. A tasteful, cozy 
and inviting library room in some of our district schools would 
help mightily to develop a dissatisfaction with rusty stoves, broken 
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window panes, dirty floors, a hodgepodge of chromos on the walls, 
ill-kept school grounds, and that general air of neglect so commonly 
seen about country school houses. . . .” 

It will hardly be necessary for the author to enumerate avail- 
able ways for securing books for the library shelves. Any teacher 
who becomes interested in the idea may easily find a way. A 
school entertainment, exhibition or sale, with the stipulated under- 
standing that the receipts are to be expended for good books for 
the community, will draw out a greater part of the populace, how- 
ever amateurish may be the performance. A subscription of the 
community, with the petition headed by the members of the school 
committee and a few of the best known citizens, will often reap a 
golden harvest. Or, by addressing the State Librarian, it is pos- 
sible for any school to secure a “travelling library” of 50 or more 
volumes, which may be put into circulation without any expense 
on the part of those enjoying the privilege save the actual cost of 
transportation to and from the state library. After one “library” 
has circulated for a reasonable time, another may be obtained in 
the same way, and good literature of any sort asked for may be 
thus always available in the rural community. It seems strange 
that more small towns have not taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity which the state offers them; the only explanation seems to 
be ignorance of the privilege. Such a travelling library will form 
an encouraging nucleus around which to gather more and more 
books, locally owned, as the years pass, until in time every com- 
munity will be as perfectly supplied with library facilities as one 
could desire. 

Arirumetic. We have referred above to the gross inefficiency 
of the textbooks in arithmetic in use in most of our country 
schools at the present time. As we said before, the mathematics 
in the rural school program ought especially to be based on the 
actualities and relationships which the pupils come directly in 
contact with in their everyday life. In this attitude the author 
does not wish to be misinterpreted. He would be the last to rec- 
ommend that rural school arithmetic concern itself with nothing 
else but mathematical processes centering upon acres of land, or 
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barrels of apples, or bushels of potatoes, or pounds of butter, or 
herds of cows, or the like. On the contrary, he would acquiesce 
fully in the position of Commissioner Smith of Massachusetts, who 
has made this statement recently: 

“TI believe we are radically wrong when we attempt to make any 

elementary school, whether in city, village or country, the sponsor 
for any special trade or occupational education. . . . What the 
people who live close to the country school most desire and what 
they have a right to expect is that it shall be a thoroughly good 
common school, teaching in a thorough fashion the subjects which 
are tecidemental to the acquisition of other education. 
This is not to deny the value as incentives of boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs, school gardens, and other means of making 
school life more interesting to country children, and of opening 
their eyes more appreciatively to the surroundings in which they 
live. Let us not make the mistake, however, of putting the rela- 
tively unimportant device in the foreground, and making it appear 
the aim or absorbing motive of the school. . . .” 

It is perhaps well at this point to hold this fact clearly in mind: 
a thorough and liberal basic training is the ultimate end of all 
elementary education. The fact remains, however, that children 
approach this goal just in proportion as they work with the tools 
that touch their lives, for in no other way can interest, that prime 
pedagogic complement, make the labor appealing and significant. 

In the pedagogy of elementary arithmetic it has for a consider- 
able period been felt that a great deal of time and interest are 
lost by the continued drill upon the non-essential or even obsolete 
processes. As recently as 1913, a study was made from the 
Universities of Illinois and Iowa with the purpose of discovering 
the exact attitude of superintendents everywhere on this question. 
A questionnaire was sent out to all city superintendents listed in 
the United States Bureau of Education, as well as to every sixth 
county superintendent in the country. A single paragraph quoted 
from Professor Jessup, of the University of Iowa, will be suffi- 
cient to indicate the growing conviction among educational workers 
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that there must soon come a change of emphasis in the teaching 
of arithmetic: 

“This study reveals the fact that there is an overwhelming 
tendency on the part of half the superintendents in this country 
in favor of either eliminating or lessening the attention to be given 
to certain subjects in arithmetic, such as alligation, cube root, 
unreal fractions, progression and certain obsolete tables, such as 
folding paper, surveyor’s tables, ete. Again, it reveals an over- 
whelming attitude in favor of increased emphasis on such funda- 
mental subjects as addition, multiplication, subtraction and divi- 
sion. There is also a decidedly strong disposition to favor increased 
emphasis on the application of arithmetic to the social and economic 
conditions of the day, such as the saving and loaning of money, 
taxation, public expenditures, life insurance, ete. . . .” 

Restated in terms of the strictly rural school, this conclusion 
reached by the study above, might be expressed under these two 
headings : 

(1) The elimination from the mathematics of country schools 
of all obsolete or impractical processes, and 

(2) An increased emphasis in these schools upon those processes 
which are fundamental, not only for higher study but for practical 
rural life as well. 

Working toward this end, real, live training in farm accounting, 
farm buying and selling, co-operative clubs, problems in local 
economics, such as building, reconstruction work, rates of taxation 
and public expenditure—these are but a few of the possibilities. 
As one author recently put it, referring to the Flathead Indian 
Reservation in Montana, “the white children study arithmetic by 
feeding and weighing pigs.” Indeed, one is almost inclined to 
hesitate in speaking the ancient and honored word “mathematics” 
or “arithmetic” in referring to the country school. Some such 
combination as “mathematical sociology” insistently suggests 
itself. 

We are safe in embracing the conclusion then, that arithmetical 
problems for the pupils in the rural schools of New England should 
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be drawn more universally from the environment, the village, the 

community, the home. Few textbooks exist, so far as I can dis- 

cover, which are adaptable to the country school and its needs. 

For a season the teacher must be relied upon to supplement from 

her own overworked ingenuity the problems found in the texts. 
(To be continued.) 


The Teaching of the Years 


Oh see the sunshine and the rain, 
Glad smiles—sad tears, 

The wine commingled with the myrrh ! 
So many memories in me stir 

That show this teaching of the years, 
I welcome give to all my pain. 


D. H. Verder. 
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The High School Commercial Course : Its Aim 


W. P. Porrer, Iron Mountarn, Micu. 


“—_“oms? TIE business college was literally the pioneer of 
= = business education. Now, nearly every first-class 
g - 5 high school offers a commercial course; but in some 
: 2 instances these subjects are not so thoroughly taught 
FrnnmMemmnes 2S tO enable the pupil to meet the demands of busi- 
= = ness. ‘The high school should lead in business edu- 
z = cation. It must insure success to regular pupils 
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taking the commercial course, by making the course 
so complete and thorough as to enable the pupils who have finished 
it to secure and hold the best positions in the small towns, as well 
as the large cities. The fact that a stenographer or bookkeeper 
has successfully completed a high school course must make him 
in demand by all business men who can pay the salary that efficient 
help deserves. 

Our pupils must be so thoroughly instructed in commercial sub- 
jects that they will command the best obtainable positions at the 
highest salaries. Our assurance that an applicant is efficient and 
worthy should be beyond all doubt. Once the business man knows 
that those we recommend are prepared to make good as stenog- 
raphers and accountants, we shall have no trouble in placing them 
in good paying positions; and, when seeking office help, business 
men will demand high school graduates. 

This condition may be assured by teaching with stenography 
and accountancy all the essential subjects necessary to lay a reli- 
able foundation for business success. The stenographer must be 
rapid in taking dictation in shorthand; he must be capable of 
transcribing his notes correctly, neatly, and rapidly on the machine 
in a well-balanced letter that will be a credit to both the stenog- 
rapher and his employer. 

No first class business house can afford to employ a stenographer 
who is likely to disgrace it by incorrect spelling and English. 
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Instead of giving our pupils a sample of commercial education, 
then allowing them to go to the business college to complete the 
course, we must make the course so complete and thorough that 
when we are through with them, a business college can do nothing 
more. If we cannot turn out a completed product, we should not 
make the attempt. One of our great compensations in teaching 
is the joy of knowing that our pupils are “making good.” 

The stenographer is placed in unequalled positions of trust, as 
many men and women who have achieved success can testify, with 
excellent opportunities to advance to the highest positions of re- 
sponsibility that the business world can offer, and the person de- 
serving of this promotion will receive the salary that such high- 
class services command. 

While the accountant does not have the same opportunities for 
advancement to the higher positions of trust and business respon- 
sibility, his position is one that involves great responsibilities ; 
therefore, he must be accurate and thoroughly reliable. 

The successful management of the great business enterprises 
of today largely depends on the integrity of the skilled accountant, 
whose work must be just as intelligible to others as to himself. 
A knowledge of accountancy and essential subjects is a great help 
to the stenographer in securing positions in small towns where the 
volume of business is too small to permit business men employing 
both a stenographer and a bookkeeper; nevertheless, a business 
man must know the true state of his affairs, to be able to plan them 
with certainty. 

The high school aim should be to turn out office help that will 
fill all of the requirements of business; to stop short of that prep- 
aration is entirely wrong. The applicant for the better class of 
positions must answer the question: “Have you had experience ?” 
“Yes” or “No” must be the answer. If she has not had the expe- 
rience, she must take a second-class position. 

A proposed remedy is to have the Board establish a business 
office under intelligent management, where high school pupils may 
meet in sections after school and Saturdays to take all kinds of 
dictation from business men, fill in blanks, copy business papers, 
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ete. Then, when the pupils have had a little experience, they will 
go, two at a time, to a place of business, to take dictation, checking 
each other if they stumble in their transcripts. By this process 
they will become accustomed to doing actual work and find out 
their failings and efficiencies, and they will study harder in order 
to be sure to be qualified to take positions when the time comes. 
This method corresponds to the Clinic in a Medical College—an 
indispensable feature. 

A better method to pursue is to give the pupils a course strong 
enough to enable them to meet the requirements of the business 
man, when that time comes. Well trained high school pupils are 
capable of doing this. Soon business men will recognize their 
ability ; then they will ask the stenographer or bookkeeper appli- 
cant, “Have you completed a regular high school course ?” instead 
of, “Have you had experience ?” 

One of the greatest aids to the pupils in preparing to efficiently 
fill positions is actual office work. Our pupils should have the 
benefit of all such work that we can give them. They will eagerly 
grasp the opportunity to write letters for the faculty or to assist 
at any other work that is offered. We owe it to our pupils to 
give them all possible aid to make them leaders in the business 
world. We must create an atmosphere of business in the school- 
room. The psychological effect of knowing a thing can be done 
is wonderful. 

To be able to serve our pupils to the best advantage, we must 
know their needs and instruct them accordingly. If our home 
town or city does not offer positions for all of our pupils, we 
should encourage them to take positions in the large cities, where 
there is a constant demand for competent stenographers and 
accountants; and we must assist in placing them in the positions 
they are prepared to fill. 

English, Arithmetic and Writing are subjects absolutely neces- 
sary to those who hope to be successful as stenographers or account- 
ants; they are the foundations upon which stenography and book- 
keeping must rest. Thought seeks expression in some manner, 
In the business world it should be in concise correct English; 
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therefore English and thinking go hand in hand. Arithmetic 
necessarily accompanies bookkeeping and accounting. Writing 
should be plain and rapid, that the work of the office may be legible 
to those at the head of the business. 

The high school commercial teacher who is not fitting his pupils 
to fill positions of trust and responsibility, and assisting them to 
secure such positions, is not doing his duty to the pupils or the 
community. A complete and thorough Commercial Course should 
be the only and highest aim. 

And there is a class of young people who demand our attention: 
they are those who for various reasons have failed to pass the 
requirements of the grades. However, the day may come when 
they feel the need of a business education, yet they may not have 
the time or inclination to pursue a regular high school course. 
Some of us think the business college should take these young men 
and women and prepare them for business careers; others insist 
that it is the duty of the high school. A few of these young peo- 
ple will prove quite successful, if allowed to pursue the courses 
of their choice. But none of them can hope to meet with the 
success that must follow the completion of a regular, first-class, 
high school course. 

I have said very little about speed! how much required, how to 
attain it, as the requirements must vary according to the pupil’s 
ability and the position he must fill. Accuracy first, then speed, 
should be the motto. One who is a little slow in taking dictation 
or in handling figures, may make up for his or her deficiency in 
accuracy and reliability. The instructor must know his pupil’s 
qualifications and recommend accordingly. 

There are subjects not mentioned above that naturally may be 
included. Some of them are Business Law, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Salesmanship and Spelling. All that has been said may 
be applied to these also. 
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The Problem Method in Teaching English 


A. Bess Ciarx, BrrmineHam, ALABAMA, 


mC WC) former experiments in teaching of Senior and 


T Junior high school English have tended to demon- 
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doing as he does it. ‘This by no means assures us 
| that the student will not many times be ready to “quit” where he 

finds the end difficult of attainment, nor does it mean that he 
realizes in the beginning how much work and effort the achieving 
of his aim will entail. But when these times come the teacher’s 
real worth will be tested. 

With another Senior class, in line with this doctrine of interest, 
I have been proceeding psychologically rather than logically. Our 
study, as before, has been the drama, especially modern drama, 
such as Galsworthy’s, Maeterlinck’s, and Kennedy’s. To be sure 
we have dealt with a few classics, ‘““The Rivals” and “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” but our main interest has been in the here and now 
of playwriting. 

Our start was made with one-act plays, and our conclusion will 
be the writing of a one-act play by every member of the class of 
twenty-three. In the course of this project of studying modern 
drama we encountered another problem. This, very illogically 
but, I contend, very psychologically, we stayed our dramatic ad- 
vance to solve with something approaching mutual satisfaction. 

But let us begin at the beginning, and at least in our recital 
be logical. While reading Herman Hagedorn’s “Makers of Mad- 
ness,” and Alfred Noyes’ “Rada,” the class encountered numer- 
ous Biblical allusions. We had already met this constant refer- 
ence to the Bible in other lighter one-act plays, such as those of 
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Lady Gregory, William Dean Howells, Stuart Walker and Barrie; 
but it remained for several plays in particular to halt us on the 
proposition that we knew relatively little about the New Testa- 
ment and relatively less about the Old. The reference to the 
“splash on the door post” in “Rada” we stopped briefly to look up, 
and found that as a class we knew neither the Joseph nor Moses 
story with any degree of accuracy or insight. We passed on, 
however, for the need must be strongly felt and sensed by the 
student himself if the best English work is to evolve. Next, in 
“Makers of Madness,” our attention was called to allusions to 
peace and the sword,—the mission of Jesus. And again we 
passed on. : 

Then we came to Galsworthy’s “Pigeon,” with its reference to 
the Pharisees; to Zangwill’s “Melting Pot,” with its background 
of observance of Purim, Levitical laws and Sabbath. By this 
time a fact was pointed out of which I was not slow to take advan- 
tage—all the class wished to possess a working knowledge of the 
Bible. 

So we halted our drama study for eight weeks to solve a prob- 
lem within a problem. The allusion to Purim in “The Melting 
Pot” was our starting point. We first read the book of Esther. 
In my class I had five orthodox Jewesses, several Lutherans, one 
Greek Catholic, and the rest about evenly Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. In our study each student used the version of the 
Bible he preferred. I therefore had in class even, a direct trans- 
lation from the Hebrew on the opposite side of the page. At 
first glance this seems a disadvantage, but it did not so prove, for 
it emphasized the breadth of interpretation, the difference of 
opinion, and the need for tolerance and broadmindedness in deal- 
ing with the Bible, even as literature. 

‘Each part of the Old Testament yielded its own fruitage, but 
throughout our study we observed some points common to many 
narratives. Among these were the oriental and primitive expres- 
sion of word and action, the idea of the family as the unit of 
society, and the morals and ethics of a past day and generation. 
Our attention shortly became riveted upon the “eye for an eye 
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and tooth for a tooth” attitude toward one’s fellow man, upon 
the fact that the heroes after selfishly serving themselves came 
to conceive of service in a higher sense. Then, too, we noted that 
then as now “the sins of the fathers” are visited upon the childen. 
We observed the emotionalism of the eastern people, their figur- 
ative language and wealth of imagery. 

In the Joseph, Moses and Daniel stories in particular, the 
tendency of the Jewish narrator to overestimate his own people 
was noted as almost humorous at times, for ever and always was 
there no spot nor blemish on the Jewish hero or heroine, even 
when. his action, in the light of modern ethics, seemed decidedly 
self-centered. 

Beginning with the Esther story we became interested in the 
captivity of the Jews, or at least in their various sojourns in other 
lands. Thus we proceeded to the Daniel narrative and thence 
back to the books of Genesis and Exodus to find whence this people 
had come and how and why. After the Moses story we naturally 
went into a few episodes subsequent to the arrival in Canaan. 
We read of the sin of Achan, the capture of Jericho, the Ruth 
idyll, the Samson, Jephthah, Gideon incidents. From thence it 
was but natural to follow the thread to Saul, Saul and David, 
David and Jonathan, David and Uriah, David and Absalom. 

Feeling that, despite the intense interest of the class, we must 
ultimately be about our original project of the drama, I decided 
to conclude with rounding out of the Old Testament stories at 
the other end. So we took in order the creation, first murder, 
tower of Babel, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob narratives. Incidental 
to the Moses story we had earlier dipped into Leviticus and Deu- 
teronomy to gain an idea of the Jewish laws and ceremonials, for 
it was in connection with these as shown in “The Melting Pot,” 
that we first decided to sidetrack for a brief study of the Bible. 

Beside in the points already enumerated, I found the class 
advancing in the acquisition of words, phrases, picturesque ex- 
pressions. Today every member recognizes the source of “bring 
down my gray hair with sorrow to the grave,” “well formed and 
of ruddy countenance,” “the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” 
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“as numerous as the sands of the sea for multitude,” “am I my 


brother’s keeper,” and a score of like expressions. “The coat of 
many colors,” “the golden calf,” “the handwriting on the wall,” 
“the fiery furnace,” the passover, and purim, are —— 
which mean something real to them. 

The greatest benefit of this study has been the spur it has given | 
to our thought on questions of everyday morals and practical 
ethics. In Saul’s sin of the itching palm, in Achan’s like action, 
we saw that service always brings the temptation to utilize oppor- 
tunity for purely private ends. In the moral susceptibility of 
Samson and of David these Senior boys going out into the world 
pointed a moral lest they likewise do to their undoing. Jacob’s 
short-changing of Esau, Joseph’s tendency to assume superiority 
over his brothers, the friendship of Jonathan and David, Saul’s 
jealousy of the young giant-slayer, gave rise to conclusion after . 
conclusion as to right living. The discovery of the primitive 
attitude toward women did not escape class observation, as they 
saw Samson’s wife summarily disposed of by her father, Leah 
going to an unloving husband, Rebecca wooed by proxy and travel- 
ing to meet a husband she had never seen. 

Of course, some very unusual points came up, for when stu- 
dents are on the qui vive to learn they startle us as frequently 
as not. From the narrative it devolved that Joseph married an 
Egyptian and Moses a Median priest’s daughter. The Jewish 
students in particular were brought up wide awake at these 
details. 

In the course of our study we had found it necessary to refer 
to the New Testament. For example, Saul’s covetousness and 
Achan’s theft gave opening to look up Ananias and Sapphira. 

The Levitical food laws of clean and unclean beasts we followed 
up by reading Peter’s vision of the beasts let down from heaven. 
So many times had we done this work that one after another of 
the class asked whether we were going to take up any of the New 
Testament. Upon inquiry I ascertained that the Jewish students 
had no antagonism, so we proceeded to study a few of the parables 
(the prodigal son, the good Samaritan, the talents, the sower and 
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the seed, the wise and foolish virgins) and the Sermon on the 
Mount as found in Matthew. In studying these we made two 
main lines of connection with the Old Testament—the ethics and 
moral truths of the New Testament have a new and an evolved 
rightness; Jesus in his imagery was an oriental, his strongest 
thoughts being voiced in figures and with symbolic significance. 
Out of the Sermon each student selected fifteen noteworthy state- 
ments and acquired them exactly. Our discussions on the beati- 
tudes in particular and the whole Sermon in general were pro- 
foundly and vitally interesting. They centered on the applica- 
tion of these standards of measuring conduct and estimating char- 
acter to present day everyday life in school and out of school. 
Even the Jewish students came out of this part of our work with 
a most sincere appreciation of the greatness of the teachings of 
Jesus. ‘ 

During the study of the Bible one of my best thinkers among 
the boys had been deeply impressed with a poem by Don Marquis. 
We found it in the Braithwaite Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1914—“The God-Maker, Man.” This seemed to me a fitting 
conclusion to our study of the Bible. Its general drive is appar- 
ent in these excerpts: 


“As the skull of the man grows broader, so do his creeds; 
And his gods they are shaped in his image, and mirror 
_ his needs.” 


“Seeing not, as he bows by their altars, 
That he worships his own desire.” 


“T will bow me down where my brothers bow, 
Humble, but open-eyed.” 


Just to insist upon the point that a student vitally interested 
will give good measure, full to running over, let me mention that 
one of the boys in the class learned the whole poem, and then the 
whole of “Thanatopsis,” and then the description of the church 
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spiritual in the words of Manson in Kennedy’s “Servant in the 
House.” And he was a Greek Catholic, Little Russian from 
Galicia! But, like De Quincey, I digress. 

“The God-Maker, Man,” made so profound an impression upon 
my best thinkers that we decided to spend a week on comparative 
religions: Buddhism, Brahmanism, Confucianism and Moham- 
medanism. We already had a basis for comparison of Judaism 
and Christianity from our Old and New Testament study. Well, 
we all learned « great deal, and left our study of the Bible with 
profit to our English and our minds. Of course, I met some oppo- 
sition, but managed to ignore it. I presume the words mythology, 
allegory, symbolic, literal, figurative, are appalling when the bore 
of the mind is contracted. 

But did this carry over into improvement in the spoken and 
written word? I am going to let you see for yourselves in the 
written word, how the study registered. The following was com- 
monplace for theme work for regular class assignment. It was 
in the form of expository paragraphs written from time to time 
as we proceeded with the study. The students knew as usual that 
the best work would be taken for our school literary publication, 
“The Ranger,” which has been issued three times this year. You 
may yourselves judge whether these little paragraphs indicate 
that the students have been working on a recognized “project” or 
merely fulfilling a super-imposed stint. 


THE INDIVIDUALISTIC TRAIT. 
By Gust Gustafson. 

“And the three hundred blew the trumpets—and the host fled. 
And the men of Israel gathered themselves together—and pur- 
sued after the Midianites.” 

This is another phase of the psychology of the crowd. It is 
by the work of the individual, who is struggling against prejudice 
and ridicule with a new invention, or a new solution to a social 
problem, or a new ideal, that many “impossible” tasks are accom- 
plished. Then in the end the crowd jumps up with a “Oh, yes, 
we agree with you perfectly,” and ridicule is supplanted by praise 
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and applause. In the story of David, where David slew Goliath 
and “the men of Israel arose—and pursued after the Philistines,” 
another instance is shown where the individual efforts of a single 
person, and that person nothing but “a stripling,” touches the 
army to the quick, with the usual result: the enemy is vanquished. 


MOSES. 
By Arney P. Wall. 


Among the leaders of men there was one in the primitive days 
who might well be called the greatest lawgiver and teacher that 
has ever lived. Moses, raised from the ranks of oppression, be- 
came the spokesman of his people. What Carlyle said of Burns, 
we might well say of Moses: “A genius is an impossibility until 
he appears.” The world was in dire need of an astute law-giver, 
and Moses appeared. God knew the existing condition of society, 
and the greatest of organizers was intrusted to put the children 
of Israel out of Egyptian oppression into the cradle of a new life. 
Moses fathered his people. Even more than that, he prayed: for 
them and did all he could to bring them to an understanding of 
the supreme being, God. 

Moses was a prophet, teacher and legislator. As a prophet, 
he visualized coming events. As a teacher, he is credited with 
educating the Jews. As a legislator, he set out laws for his people, 
that they might become a more perfect nation. He exercised 
much influence as a law-giver of the Israelites. 


YOUR SPOT’S YOUR GOLIATH. 
By Marie deLorimer. 


Each story of the Old Testament seems to me an account of all 
the events of some man’s life; but the Old Testament as a whole 
could well be interpreted as the life of one person, bringing into 
prominence his faults, his good qualities, his trials and hard- 
ships, his ambitions and his reward according to the kind of life 
he has led. 
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In the first book of Samuel we find incidents which serve as 
examples of strong will-power and a determined spirit to succeed. 
These old narratives teach that whatever the conditions or cireum- 
stances one has to fight against, if he hasn’t confidence in him- 
self he can never succeed. This is brought out most strikingly in 
the verse, “And when the Philistine arose, and was coming, and 
drew night to meet David, David made haste and ran to the fight, 
to meet the Philistine.” The men of David’s type are among the 
minority. 

When I first read this I associated it with the “spot no bigger 
than a pin’s head,” around which Barrie’s play, “The Will,” 
centers. Goliath symbolizes “the spot” and David the man. The 
decision as to which one is going to win the battle is left entirely 
in the balance. If the man has a great deal of will-power, con- 
fidence in himself, and a determination to conquer the bad quality 
or spot within, he will win the fight. But on the other hand, if 
he is afraid of “the spot” and allows it to become master of him, 
he will have to fight just twice as hard to regain his will power 
and self-control. As soon as David learned that the Philistine 
was prepared for a fight he could scarcely wait, but “made haste 
and ran to the fight to meet the Philistine.” If every individual 
could act as quickly and wisely as David did, the world would be 
made much happier. Everybody has “the spot no bigger than a 
pin’s head,” which will grow quickly unless checked. It would 
not be so bad if we harmed only ourselves; but according to the 
Old Testament, “the sins of the fathers are visited on the chil- 
dren,” as the sin of Saul on Jonathan and of David on Absalom. 
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Ethics and the Schoolroom 


Rutu Apsit, Supervisor Norma Trarnine Grape Scxoor, 
University or Wyomine, LARAMIE, 


wumncmnun® TTTOUGH the school has for its highest object 
the moral upbuilding of its pupils, it should be 

A stated at the outset that definite instruction in ethies 

is but one of the factors we must depend upon in 
mime, ued Our efforts to produce the desired result. Other 
: factors are: the school environment and atmosphere, 
that is, the general spirit of the school, the person- 
ality of the teachers; the unconscious standard of 
the school, that is, the reaction of the pupils on one another. 
The methods of government and of discipline adopted by the 
school also constitute a very important element in this moral 
training. 

Adverse criticisms are often made of the plan of giving definite 
moral instruction on the assumption that it involves a series of 
cold and abstract intellectual exercises; that the feeling and the 
will are neglected, and the connection between the moral precept 
and the moral action is weakened. This objection rests on miscon- 
ception. The appeal of the sympathetic, intelligent teacher who 
advocates regular and systematic ethical instruction is invariably to 
the intellect, the feeling, and the will combined, and care is taken 
to provide outlets for the awakened sense of duty. The result 
aimed at is not the intellectual knowledge of an ethical system, 
but rather that the child shall gain an appreciation of and admi- 
ration for great and noble actions and shall conceive a disapproval 
and dislike for what is morally wrong and low. To accomplish 
this result requires systematic procedure. 

A special lesson in ethics should be given at least once a week, 
and the school life will always furnish opportunities for the child 
to extend courtesies, to express sympathy, and to render service 
to the poor and unfortunate. 
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In a certain school there is a little girl who is deaf. Her tones 
are loud and harsh, her manner peculiar. At the beginning of 
the year the children laughed at this unfortunate child, but be- 
fore many weeks their attitude towards her had changed. When 
she had trouble in finding the page they exchanged books with 
her. They stepped over to her and repeated directions which 
she did not hear. They guided her in their games. Moreover, 
they requested her not to talk in such loud tones in the corridors. 
Their attentions were thoughtful, sweet and tender, and given in 
the spirit of love and helpfulness. They were learning by actual 
experience the joy, beauty and satisfaction of service. There is 
a broader, truer, deeper training in such experiences than can be 
realized through books, studied, or read aloud. 

The ethical instruction given by the teacher should suggest the 
use of just such opportunities as the little deaf girl afforded. The 
efficient, observant and spiritual teacher will find specific illus- 
trations in the home, the street, and the school, and will train 
the child to take the initiative when courage, honor and kindness 
aie needed in order that right may prevail. 

We should take advantage of every opportunity to assist pupils 
to realize their responsibilities and deepen and refine their moral 
natures, and to live and practise in the school the principles that 
characterize the strong, worthy, capable citizen. When a business 
man tells us that he had to train a young lady who had finished 
her course in the commercial high school how to use the telephone 
with propriety and how to dress suitably for business, we are 
impressed with the fact that the social phase of the girl’s commer- 
cial training had been neglected ; and when this same business man 
tells us that a graduate from high school who was employed as 
a clerk failed to realize the importance of courtesy in dealing 
with customers, we are inclined to think that this business man 
is in a position to give us some valuable suggestions on the social 
phases of education. 

- When we are crowded off the sidewalk by three or four giggling 
girls who are walking abreast, or when we meet a young man who 
is too absorbed in his lady-love to step back and give part of the 
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walk to those whom he passes, we have found practical subjects 
for informal social conversation with our pupils; when we attend 
a concert and are annoyed by people whispering, rattling programs, 
carrying on conversations in an undertone, and preparing to leave 
before the last number is finished, we are again reminded that we 
have duties in training the young people still within the school- 
room, 

If we allow the children in our schools to misuse their books 
and inflict no penalty on them, we need not wonder that there are 
so many people who have had a dearly prized volume returned 
to them soiled or torn; we must regard as our superiors in intelli- 
gence those librarians and teachers who are making an attempt 
to train children how to care for books. 

“Remember to wash your hands before you read this book,” is 
the label which the Cleveland Public Library pastes.on the first 
page of the text of juvenile books. A more elaborate reminder 
is the book-plate used by the Public Library in Buffalo. It is 
pasted on the inside of the back cover of each book of the school 
duplicate collection, and reads as follows: 

The Good Citizen says: “As a citizen of Buffalo I am heir to 
all her beauty and to her great possessions, her roads and parks, 
her schools and libraries. 

“T resolve never to mar that beauty nor to spoil those posses- 
sions and, so far as I may, I will help my companions to a like 
resolve, for I plainly see that not to do thus must bring loss to them 
and to me. 

“Books from the Public Library will long give joy to every 
reader if handled with clean hands and in a gentle way. 

“T will see to it that the books which I read shall not be the 
worse for the joy and profit they have given me.” 

Results will follow when we realize the necessity of regular, 
well-organized talks on social ethics and citizenship. A list of 
subjects upon which schoolroom talks may profitably be given is 
as foilows: 

Care of public property: streets, lawns, parks, buildings. 

Books: opening books, turning the leaves of books, keeping 
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: books clean, misusing books, borrowing books. 

_ Conduct at school. 

| - Manner of address. 

' Interruptions. 

| Service. 

Sympathy. 

| New pupils. 

Rich and poor. 

' When schoolmates are ill. 

; General rules of conduct: behavior on the streets and sidewalk, 
; behavior in public places, sneezing, coughing, ete. 
/ Duties toward self. 
| Duties toward others. 


pointed and forceful moral truths, and should use these as the 
personnel of her class or the events in the school or the children’s 
world suggest them. 

| If the truth were known, we believe that there is far more 
effectual teaching along these lines done in the grades than in the 


ll chosen to give courses in citizenship in summer schools and insti- 
tutes. The teachers should be chosen according to their experi- 
ence and their success in giving ethical training rather than be- 
cause of their general education or standing in their profession. 
Observations prove that boys and girls who have been given 
inspirational guidance in the homes, schools and colleges, count 
for something worth while when they go out into life to take up 
the larger trials, difficulties and problems. A concrete illustra- 
tion follows: A few months past, in the wilds of Canada, a young 
man who had recently graduated from Cornell, met a sudden 
death. Aided by gracious friends who saw the possibilities ahead 
of him, he had worked his way through college and had acquitted 
himself with honor. But before he had an opportunity to show 
what he was capable of, he was cut down. He left no name be- 
hind him, or record of great things accomplished, but among his 





The teacher should collect stories and poems that illustrate 


high school, yet high school instructors are almost invariably ° 
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effects after his death was found a paper in his own handwriting, 
which bore the caption, “My Guide.” It is given below: 

“Tt shall be my aim to respect my country, my profession, and 
myself. To be honest and fair with my fellow men, as I expect 
them to be honest and square with me. To be a loyal citizen of the 
U. S. A. To speak of it with praise and to act always as a 
trustworthy custodian of its good name. To be a man whose name 
carries weight with it wherever it goes. 

“To base my expectation of reward on a solid foundation of 
service rendered; to be willing to pay the price of success in 
honest effort ; to look upon my work as an opportunity to be seized 
with joy and made the most of, and not as a painful drudgery to 
be reluctantly endured. 

“To remember that success lies within myself, and my own 
brain, my own ambition, my own courage and determination ; to 
expect difficulties and force my way through them; to turn hard 
experience into capital for future struggles. 

“To believe in my proposition, heart and soul; to carry an air 
of optimism in the presence of those I meet; to dispel ill-temper 
with cheerfulness; kill doubt with a strong conviction and reduce 
active friction with an agreeable personality. 

“To make a study of my business; to know my profession in 
every detail, to mix brains with my efforts and use system and 
method in my work; to find time to do every needful thing by 
never letting time find me doing nothing; to hoard days as a 
miser hoards dollars; to make every hour bring me dividends, 
increased knowledge and healthful recreation. 

“To keep my fortune unmortgaged with debts; to save as well 
as earn, to cut off my expensive amusements until I can afford 
them, to steer clear of dissipation and to guard my health and 
body and peace of mind as a most precious stock in trade. 

“Finally, to take a good grip on the joys of life, to play the 
game like a man; to fight against nothing so hard as against my 
own weaknesses, and endeavor to grow in strength, a gentleman— 
a Christian. 
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“So may I be courteous to men, faithful to friends, true to my 
God, a fragrance in the path I trod.” 

Stop for a moment, teachers, and ponder what a splendid life 
this young man must have lived, and contemplate the possibilities 
if we put just such principles before our pupils. Cornell gave 
this young man something more than book learning, an inspira- 
tion for right living. After all, if he had lived for years up to 
his “guide” and accomplished nothing more, he had done well, 
and if the instructors at Cornell did nothing more for this student 
than to give him his “guide,” they, too, may feel that for this 
one student, at least, they did their work well. 


Moonlight Schools 


From red brush uplands, thatched with sassafras, 
And fields of broom-sage comes a motley class 
Of uncouth young and wizened old in rough, 
Clay-spattered brogans, jeans and cotton stuff, 
Seeking the Moonlight School. And prompt are they 
To seize the propitious eve, whom chary day — 
Denied the golden hour. Patient they stand 
With primer gripped in hoe-wise, horny hand, 
Learning to read; and some at desks too small 
Piece out their names in piteous, painful scrawl. 
—To sign one’s name achievement were indeed, 
And Holy Book or letter learn to read. 


When Life, insatiate Shylock, shall no more 
Exact his pound of flesh at my heart’s core, 

O God! Admit me to Thy Moonlight School— 
Ungainly me, the broken, aged fool 

Of Circumstance, who yearned withal to know. 
Enroll me. Teach my unskilled hand to go 
Smooth across Time’s white page, where I had thought 
To set my name by day, yet toiled untaught. 

Teach me to read Thy mystic book of Truth 

Whose symbolism tortured all my youth. 

—The obscure complexities of Now and Here, 
Shall not Thy moonlight teaching make them clear? 


Lena McBEE. 


American Notes—Editorial 


It may not be “policy” to use the Bible as a text book in the 
Public Schools, since there are so many different shades of thought 
and feeling about religion among the pupils and their parents and 
so much nervousness lest some one shall abuse the opportunity and 
seek to indoctrinate young minds in some particular creed or sec- 
tarian belief. But it does seem a pity that the moral standards and 
teachings of Jesus should not be available as an intellectual discipline, 
in the same way that we study the truth as presented by other of 
the world’s thought leaders. Jesus presented the most complete and 
original theory of conduct and life that is known to men. It has 
never been excelled, and it is safe to say that it never will be. It is 
so penetrating and so pervasive, as well as persuasive, that, once clearly 
apprehended, it is impossible to get away from it. One may, of 
course, refrain from practicing it, but even so, it is still felt to be 
binding, and the conscience condemns its infraction. The true and 
constant believer and follower of the Christian theory of life has a 
source of energy and of incentive that saves life from failure and 
gives it real meaning. Why should we not be free to tell our public 
school pupils about a philosophy which has such an inner witness 
to its truth and value that whoever once really grasps it is given an 
antidote for discouragement and forever lifted above the incidental 
and the commonplace ? 

For example, Jesus teaches that each individual should “Seek first 
the kingdom of God” and “all these things shall be added” unto 
him. If every young person could adopt this teaching of Jesus in its 
essential meaning and begin to live by it, would it not begin to trans- 
form his life, and the world’s life? Or, supposing that a teacher 
should be able to make a whole class see the inner meaning of the 
so-called “Beatitudes” and to accept and act upon them as a code of 
morals and conduct; how this would cure the world’s ills and bring 
peace and blessedness! The main principle underneath all of Jesus’ 
teaching is the thought of love; love for God and man, substituted 
for the love of self, as a compelling motive. Here is the world’s 
great need, in all times, and especially, perhaps, in these fateful days 
of world-happenings, when the nations of the globe are opening out 
to each other and the forecs of good and evil are in deadly clutch, 
struggling for the mastery. The nation that we love, the truth that 
we see, the liberty which our fathers fought for, the welfare of pos- 
terity, all are “trembling in the balance.” Never was there a louder 
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call for right living and high thinking. Never was it more necessary 
for Christian civilization to set the pace of “nobless oblige.” Never 
was there a finer opportunity to demonstrate the “stuff we are made 
of.” Teachers are possessed of an unparalleled opportunity, not to 
indoctrinate, but to inspire and vitalize the men and women of to- 
morrow, so that the world’s progress and the world’s very life shall 
be saved. So, however we may differ in matters of cold, formal 
theory, we all need the warm, true, inspiring spirit of the world’s 
greatest teacher, who spoke truth that we know to be true, because 
we live by it and find that it blesses and saves every life that accepts 
and practices it. 


The Home Education Division, Bureau of Education, has outlined 
a series of reading courses for different ages, which includes “books 
that came out of the hearts and minds of the people,” “human books 
that take firm hold on human life, broad-minded books that are a 
heritage from the greatest literature of all ages and all races, trans- 
lated into vigorous English,—books whose authors saw life steadily 
and saw it whole” and who “are today the trusted comrades and the 
daily companions of men and women, boys and girls, throughout the 
United States.” Thousands of Americans have already enrolled 
their names, pledging to complete one or more of these reading 
courses. Postmaster-General Burleson has authorized postmasters 
throughout the United States to post in conspicuous places in their 
offices attractive posters describing these courses. State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction, town and city superintendents of schools, 
ministers and teachers and public-spirited citizens everywhere will 
co-operate. The courses arranged for the national reading circle in- 
clude: 1. The World’s Great Literary Bibles; 2. Great Literature, 
ancient, medieval and modern; 3. Reading Course for Parents; 
4, Course for Boys; 5, Course for Girls; 6, Thirty Books of Great 
Fiction; 7, Thirty World Heroes; 8, American Literature; 9, Thirty 
American Heroes; 10, American Histoy; 11, France and Her History ; 
12. “After War” Reading Courses. About thirty courses on special 
vocational subjects also are being prepared. 

Under the plan as worked out, the approval of the State Superin-- 
tendent or Commissioner of Education is first secured; then some 
official in one of the state’s higher institutions, designated by the 
head of the institution, is appointed a special collaborator of the 
Bureau of Education, to have charge of the reading course work in 
the state or section assigned to him. The Bureau of Education fur- 
nishes the courses in leaflet form, registration blanks, etc., and 
inquiries received by the bureau will be referred directly to the col- 
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laborating state institutions—usually the extension division of the 
state university. ‘The collaborator will make the arrangements and 
be responsible for the review of the papers and keeping of records. 
A certificate of completion of courses will be signed by the commis- 
sioner, the state superintendent of education, and the president of 
the institution collaborating, or by the collaborator. 

We consider this one of the most important enterprises ever under- 
taken in this country for the promotion of popular information, edu- 
cation and inspiration. We believe that it will be widely welcomed 
and entered into by the people; and that it will serve to counteract the 
too prevalent unrest and discontent of the masses; and that it is 
distinctly in the interest of the far-flung campaign for good Ameri- 
canism. 


The following words were well and wisely spoken recently to the 
teachers of the Northern Illinois schools by Dr. J. Stanley Brown, 
president of the Northern Illinois State Normal School. We are glad 
to pass them along: 

“The morale of the nation is threatened with permanent impair- 
ment by reason of present conditions which have caused the public 
to lose almost completely its sense of values, largely because of the 
2ase with which it is able to obtain money. Reckless extravagance, 
unexampled expenditure, the tendency to magnify and over- emphasize 
the value of material wealth, the invitation to the unchecked practice 
of selfishness, represent some of the avenues by which this disconcert- 
ing spirit expresses itself. As individual extravagance and a decreas- 
ing sense of moral obligation, coupled with a magnifying view of 
physical satisfaction, will lead to individual bankruptcy and ruin, so 
national extravagance, national expenditure without limit, national 
exaltation of the physical and material will undoubtedly act as the 
precursers of national bankruptcy and national degeneration. The 
forces which would sap and destroy our national life must and will 
yield to those higher and more stabilizing forces which can be brought 
into play only through individual struggle and self-control. The 
habit of thrift and savings inculcated will make us what we ought 
to be, a provident nation. We maintain, first, that thrift teaching 
is one of the great national movements commensurate with abolition 
of slavery, complete enfranchisement of women, and abolition of rum 
and its concomitants. Second, that its fair, honest and sincere intro- 
duction into the courses of study of our schools and colleges will 
mean a great forward step towards realizing our forefathers’ dreams 
in a representative democracy. Third, that a fair application of 
thrift teaching for ¢ a generation will give a kind of financial security 
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to a majority of our people and hence tend to postpone or nullify 
financial panics in our country.” 


Four physicians from Czecho-Slovakia have joined the ranks of 
those who are now studying methods of public health administration 
in American medical schools, under fellowships of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Foundation provides fellowships for special study 
in this country to promising medical men from various countries in 
which the Foundation is co-operating in public health programs, or 
in the development of medical centers. After completing their studies 
in the United States, these men will return to their respective coun- 
tries to aid in programs of public health and medical education. In 
addition to these representatives of Czecho-Slovakia, the following 
students from abroad are studying in America under fellowships from 
the Rockefeller Foundation: Chinese physicians 8, Chinese under- 
graduate medical students 8, Chinese nurses 4, medical missionaries 
on furlough from China 11, physicians from Brazil 4, from San Sal- 
vador 1. 


Two and one-half millions of children were enrolled in the United 
States School Garden Army in 1919. It is estimated that these 
children produced food valued at $48,000,000. With the coming of 
a new year the problems that confront us as educators are to increase 
this army, to make the garden work more permanent, and to increase 
its educational value. The motto of the Garden Army—“Garden for 
every child; every child in a garden”—can only be realized when 
gardening becomes a definite part of school work. So says John L. 
Randall, director of the U. 8. School Gardens movement, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Cleveland meeting of the National Education Association, 
Department of Superintendence, is the semi-centennial session of the 
department. The outlook is for a record-breaking attendance. The 
National Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, recommends that 
boards of education send their superintendents to the meeting, and 
that as far as possible each send a member of the board of education. 
We believe this to be good policy for both city and town school com- 
mittees. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review them all. ne we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
bs necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books thems 
selves. 


OUR UNITED STATES. A History. By William Backus Guitteau, 
Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

A single sentence in the preface of this book discloses the author’s spe- 
cial aim and shows wherein his history of the United States is different 
from others. He says: “We are destined to be vitally interested in the 
ever increasing perplexity of world problems, and one of the best guides 
for the responsibilities of the future lies in an intelligent and faithful 
understanding of the past.” It is the author’s opinion that we have been too 
isolated, in thought at least, from the other nations and have not prop- 
erly appreciated our destiny as a world power. “It is time,” he says, 
“that our citizens realized that the welfare and the happiness of man- 
kind are largely in the keeping of the great democracies of the world; 
and our history teaching should draw closer the bonds of common sym- 
pathy and understanding.” These sentiments pervade the chapters of 
this splendid school history of the United States,—which will fit in 
admirably with the country-wide movement for Americanization, and 
which will prepare the citizens of tomorrow for a better understanding 
of the past, and a larger, clearer vision of the future. The volume is 
well printed and illustrated and contains 637+xliv pages. It is adapted 
to the 7th and 8th grades or the Junior High Schools. 


THE RECLAIMERS. By Margaret Hill McCarter. Harper & Brothers. 
Price $1.50 net. 

A very interesting and wholesome novel, depicting the fortunes of an 
attractive and self-reliant young woman, who gave up a flattering pros- 
pect of inherited weaith rather than forfeit her inborn right and prefer- 
ence to live her own life in her own way. She went west and took up a 
claim that her deceased father had owned and that was supposed to be 
worthless. Her struggles with unforeseen obstacles, her rapidly develop- 
ing ability and nobility, and her final success in winning all that a 
woman’s heart could wish, are interestingly told. There is an artistic 
touch in the contrasted character of her early lover, a young artist with 
marked talents but weak will, who followed the lines of least resistance 
as sedulously as the heroine wrought against the most antagonistic con- 
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ditions. In this contrast, and the results coming to both of the chief 
characters, lies the motif of the book. We have rarely read as inter- 
esting a story. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING. By Jesse Feiring Williams, A. B., M. D., 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University. Mac- 
millan. 

A text-book for high schools, presenting in a very clear and thorough 
way the essential facts of physiology. The practical thought of guid- 
ance for effective functioning of each and every part of the body, under 
the conditions of the ordinary life of young human beings, has been kept 
earefully in view. That which every intelligent person should know 
about the instrument of the soul’s activity is clearly set forth in the 
light of modern truth and knowledge. We unqualifiedly commend this 
book for introduction. 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS. By Dr. A, E. Winship, Editor 
of the Journal of Education. Price $1.25; and 

THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER. By Dr. William Estabrook Chan- 
cellor. Price $1.25. Both published by Forbes & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Each of these books abounds in good advice to teachers and may well 
be thoughtfully read and pondered by those who wish to measure up to 
the standard of high efficiency which modern teaching requires. Dr. 
Winship has unquestionably addressed more audiences of teachers in the 
past twenty-five years than any other living person. Dr. Chancellor is 
a close second. Some of the best thoughts of each will be found in these 
volumes. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. Revised edition. 
By Benjamin Brawley, Dean of Morehouse College. Macmillan. Price 
$2.00. 

Dean Brawley’s history of the American negro is one the best that 
has been before the student and general reader since its publication 
in 1913. It is particularly valuable for its exposition of the educational 
side of the story. A new edition, brought down to date, is fully justified 
by the great and interesting changes that have recently taken place in 
the life of the colored people of the United States. Four hundred thou- 
sand of them have taken part in the great World War, and more than 
half a million have changed their place of residence and work. The life 
story of the colored race is inextricably intertwined with that of their 
white brethren in our country. The student of history cannot ignore 
the part they have played in the life of our times. 
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FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY. By Emil A. Johnson, B. S., A. M. The 
Manual Arts Press. Price $1.00. 

A book that gives information on the subject named in the title, that 
will be available for classes in the school shops and also to amateur 
workers. The illustrations are numerous and attractive. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH. By Carl Holliday, 
Dean and Professor of English, Toledo University. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

This brief treatise is timely because just now an unusually earnest 
effort is being made all over the United States to Americanize foreigners; 
and it is interesting and will be useful because it is brief and goes right 
to the heart of the subject in a plain and straightforward manner that 
the student will understand and that will make the study attractive. 
It is intended for pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. An excellent 
text for business schools. 


CITIZENSHIP IN SCHOOL AND OUT. By Arthur W. Dunn and 
Hannah Margaret Harris. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Thoughtful teachers desiring to contribute something to the impor- 
tant movement for Americanization which is sweeping over the entire 
country, will find inspiration and guidance for practical effort in this 
suggestive little volume. It is the outgrowth of the thought and work 
of a teacher who had and has convictions on the subject and who is 
happily possessed of a faculty for imparting to others the visions and 
methods which have been peculiarly her own. 


- 


A CHILD’S FIRSTLSTEPS IN FRENCH. By Arthur Vizetelly. Illus- 
trated. Isaac Pitman & Sons, London and New York. Price 50 cents. 

Admirable in its simplicity. Each lesson gives a few common words 
and their English equivalent words in a table, followed by sentences 
using these words. It is an excellent little book either for the class- 
room or for the individual who would wish to gain by himself a working 
knowledge of French. 


IN THE GREEN FIELDS. A Nature Reader for the Third School 
Year. By Zoe Meyer. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. Little, Brown 
and Company. Price 60 cents. 


A charming little “Reader” that will interest its little readers in 
things near at hand and help to increase the pupils’ power of observa- 
tion and their knowledge of Nature’s purposes in the common things 
which are seen and heard by every child. 
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EVERYWOMAN’S CANNING BOOK. The A BC of Safe Home Can- 
ning and Preserving. By Mary B. Hughes. Whitcomb & Barrows, pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. Cloth, 75 cents net; postage extra. 


Reliable, practical, inexpensive. It tells just what is necessary to 
obtain right results. All unnecessary technicalities have been elimin- 
ated. It is prepared by a woman who for years has done canning and 
knows the circumstances under which other women work. So simple are 
the instructions that by them boys and girls will be able to can or dry 
fruits and vegetables successfully. 


THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF THE AENEID. With Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary, and Passages for Sight Reading. By Harry E. Burton, 
Ph. D., Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College. 550 pages, illustrated. 
Silver, Burdett & Company 


The writer of this review notice is an old teacher of Latin and cheer- 
fully endorses the following claims of this splendid text book, as set 
forth in the publishers’ circulars: 

It is free from all outworn theories, combines scholarship with insight 
into the needs and limitations of the immature mind; is an independent 
piece of work, not an imitation or compilation of other editions; is pre- 
pared, not for the student of classical research, but for the ordinary 
third or fourth year Latin student; every item in it, from introduction 
to vocabulary, is directly usable by the pupil. 

It has a Sight-Reading Section which includes selections from the 
writings of Catullus, Horace, Ovid, besides extracts from the later books 
of the Aeneid, from the Bucolics and the Georgics, gives the pupil who 
will not be favored with a college course a glimpse of the broad field 
of Latin poetry and provides the teacher with the very best material 
for written tests. 

Parallel literary passages from other poets have been assembled in a 
section by themselves—the Appendix to the Notes. By means of this 
arrangement they serve their intended purpose—to relieve the tedium of 
classroom work—and do not confuse and distract by being included in 
the essential and important information afforded by the notes. 

Its Notes are pointed, live and abounding in interest, which reveal 
real scholarship adapted to the limitations of high school students. 

The Vocabulary gives all the meanings—and only those meanings— 
which apply to the Vergil text—a vocabulary reduced to its simplest 
terms. It is the result of thorough, painstaking, and absolutely inde- 
pendent work on the part of the author. It is unique. 


BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES. Part I, Elementary. Part II, Ad- 
vanced. By Wallace E. Bartholomew, Specialist in Commercial Educa- 
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tion, the University of the State of New York. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 60 cents each. 


These exercises are selected from the examinations given at the 
University for several years past. Teachers and students will find in 
them abundant and typical materials for theoretical and practical in- 
struction in bookkeeping in its modern forms. 


PERSONALITY. Studies in Personal Development. By Henry Collins 
Spillman. The Gregg Publishing Company. Price $1.20. 

A series of essays based upon addresses given by the author before 
New York high schools and repeated everywhere. They give suggestive 
viewpoints out into life and can be profitably used by teachers and others 
as bases for talks to young people. They are well worth while and will 
prove character-forming and inspiring reading for any person who is 
ambitious to make the most of himself and his opportunities, 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By John H. Walsh, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Price $1.20. 

This book is thoroughly adapted to the requirements of business. It 
is the book for those who are fitting for commercial life. Section I, in 
three chapters, is devoted to recording business transactions. Section II 
deals with business calculations. Other sections explain properties of 
and processes with numbers, problems of production and consumption, 
financing business; and business measurements. Everywhere the pupil 
learns by doing. The book makes the subject fascinating. 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL IDEALS OF TODAY: An Anthology of the 
Moulders of French Educational Thought of the Present. Edited by 
Ferdinand Buisson and Frederick Ernest Farrington. World Book Com- 
pany. Price $2.25. 

This is a collection of extracts from the writings of modern French 
educators. The selections are designed to make clear the problems and 
ideals of the teachers of France, with the expectation that it may help 
the American public better to understand the French educational point 
of view. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL FROM EARLIEST TIMES to 
A. D. 70. By Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. Chicago. The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 

The author has done well to prepare this careful study of Hebrew 
educational ideals and practices, as other essays on the subject are few 
and inadequate. He considers first the native, or pre-exilic period; then 
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follow chapters on the period of reaction to foreign influences, the educa- 
tion in the family after the exile, education in school and society, and 
the special education of women and girls. An adequate bibliography 
and index conclude the volume. 


LETTERS TO TEACHERS. By Hartley B. Alexander. The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

“Letters to Teachers” is devoted to the consideration of the problems 
of educational reconstruction as they affect the public schools of the 
United States: the fundamental question which they treat is, What 
should our public schools do to preserve our democracy and to promote 
the finest Americanism? No problem is more pressing for consideration, 
not only by the teachers, but also by the public of America. 


LIBERTY THE GIANT KILLER. By Rebecca Salsbury and William 
H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, New York City. Cloth, 104 pages, 
price 65 cents. 

This book gives hero stories from the World War for the young folks 
in the intermediate grades. It is illustrated with child-like drawings. 
The first story gives the exciting events of the first armistice day cele- 
bration in a big city. The stories are built around the Jones family, 
who form a Peace Story Club, with each member of the family telling 
in simple language the story of one of the Allied countries, bringing out 
clearly the reasons for that country’s entrance into the war, the achieve- 
ments of its people, and a thrilling deed performed by a hero from that 
country. Unique titles are given to each of the six stories. Little folks 
who missed the parades, speeches and hero tales will love and under- 
stand these stories and will be grateful for the opportunity of reading 
them. 


Periodical Notes. 


Seribner’s for January isarich number. Sir Sidney Colvin contributes ‘‘Some Per- 
sonal Recollections; including John Ruskin, Edward Burne-Jones, Rosetti. Robert Brown- 
ing, and William Ewart Gladstone. The opening article in this number is on ‘‘ Roosevelt 
and Labor,’’ by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Thoughtful people everywhere will take note of 
The Outlook's series of eight articles on ‘“‘the eight great problems before the American 
people.’’ The one considered in the issue of Jan. 7 is ‘‘A Capitalist’s Confession of Faith,’’ 
which discusses the problem of industrial unrest, and the relationship of capital, labor and 
the public. Students of natural history will be interested in an article in the Sctentijic 
American Supplement for December 27, by J. 8. Szymanski, on “The Behavior of Land In- 
sects with Regard to Water.’’ ‘‘Teaching Current Events,’’ by J. L. Stockton, in January 
number of The Historical Outlook, is of value to public school teachers. An exhaustive 
article on “Wireless Telephony ’’ appears.in The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Jan- 
uary. ‘Overland to the West Indies,” by Harry A. Franck, in January Century Magazine, 
8 well worth while. 





